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IN the goodness of God, THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY enters 
with this issue upon its twenty-fifth year. Once again, in send- 
ing our readers and friends New Year greetings, we thank them 
all most warmly for their support, and look forward, God 
willing, to a continuation of our happy collaboration in the 
cause which we all have at heart. As we look back over the 
years that have elapsed since the QUARTERLY was launched as 
a venture of pioneer faith, we have to acknowledge that, while 
the world situation is no more promising than it was in the late 
twenties of this century, yet the advance of the historic Christian 
faith gives us much reason for grateful encouragement. We 
therefore gird ourselves afresh to the joyful task of propagating 
and defending this faith, for our trust is in God, who gives us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


* * * * * 


To our contributors a special meed of thanks is due, and a 
word of explanation as well. The reduction in size of each issue 
of the QUARTERLY, which began to take effect a year ago, means 
that articles accepted for publication have to wait longer until 
they appear in print than was formerly necessary. At present, 
owing to the generous industry of contributors, we have a larger 
number of papers than usual “ queueing up ” for entry into our 
pages. They will appear as far as possible in order of accep- 
tance. But under present circumstances it would be a real help 
if papers submitted for publication could be limited to about 
4,000 or 5,000 words. This does not mean, of course, that we 
should refuse a longer one, if the length were justified by the 
nature and importance of the subject-matter. But ifthe majority 
of papers do not exceed 4,000 or 5,000 words, they will have a 
better chance of early publication. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE PENTATEUCH 


I 


From the very beginning conservative writers perceived the 
vulnerability of the Weilhausen theory of the composition of the 
Pentateuch, and several generations of big guns have been 
pounding away at it with a measure of success. Recently they 
have found unexpected allies from scholars who are by no means 
conservative in their general outlook. These allies have not 
been content with destroying: they are building positive theories 
of their own. 

On the whole, those who believe in the substantial Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch have not been too clear in saying 
just how we believe Moses did write or compile the Five Books. 
Yet obviously, if we are to make any serious contribution to the 
problem of the Pentateuch, we must be able to suggest at least 
a reasonable theory of how the sections of the Books came to 
be written, and how far the hand of Moses was responsible for 
their present form. 

This is the purpose of the present paper. We shall not be 
content with resolving apparent discrepancies, nor with sniping 
at critical arguments: but we shall try to put ourselves back into 
the position of Moses, and endeavour to see him at work. 

This means that we shall be taking Moses seriously: and we 
must start with three basic facts. First, we must accept the 
existence of Moses. Fortunately, with the present trend of 
modern Old Testament scholarship, we need not stay to argue 
the point. The other two points may be more debatable, but 
we cannot go very far unless we accept them. 

The second point, then, is the fact of the education of Moses. 
As a minimum this involves his ability to write: as a maximum 
it involves, as the Bible indicates, the best education of the day 
at the court of Pharaoh. 


The third point is the reality of the divine inspiration as it 
came to Moses—or should we make some concession, and say, 
as Moses believed that it came to him? The relevant passages 
are Exodus xxxiii. 11, where “‘ Yahweh spake unto Moses face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend ”; and again Numbers 
xii. 6-8, where normal prophetic revelation is contrasted with 
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the manner of revelation to Moses: “ with him will I speak 
mouth to mouth, even manifestly, and not in dark speeches ”’; 
a similar contrast is made in Deuteronomy xxxiv. 10. Moreover 
there are several places in the historical record which indicate 
that Moses heard a voice from Yahweh. To-day one is thankful 
to see the more serious treatment of prophetic inspiration, and 
the realization that the prophet himself was conscious of a 
supernatural voice or vision. This conclusion of course does 
not compel us to hold that the voice or vision really was from 
God: we may still need to sift the products of the human 
Unconscious or Subconscious from anything that may truly be 
regarded as entirely from God. But at least we can say that 
there have been people, of whom Moses can be regarded as an 
outstanding example, who have heard a voice and seen a vision 
which they have believed to be the voice and vision of God 
Himself. 

Putting now these three initial assumptions together—and of 
course they are not pure assumptions, but an acceptance of what 
the Bible actually says—we realize that we are dealing with a 
scholar, who is firmly convinced that week by week, and 
possibly day by day, God Himself is speaking to him; not 
about trivial things only, but about the whole conduct of the 
life and worship of the nation whom God has taken to be His 
own people. 

Are we prepared to take Moses seriously in this way? If so, 
it must affect profoundly the attitude that we adopt both to the 
actual composition of the Pentateuch and to its acceptance by 
the Nation. If you put an educated man in a position such as 
that in which Moses found himself, you could not stop him from 
writing: he would be bound to write. Could any scholar to-day 
spend forty years in the wilderness and not produce a book? 
Add to this the belief that he was the recipient of direct divine 
communications (which God forbid!), and the result would be 
inevitable. 

Here is a question for the reader. What would you write if 
you believed that you had a call from God to lead a people 
from one country to another? Obviously you would write 
some sort of log-book of the journey. Numbers xxxiii. 2 says 
that “ Moses wrote their goings out according to their journeys 
by the commandment of the Lord”, and a dull catalogue of 
places follows. In addition you would give a fuller account of 
some of the more striking events: and might even thereby 
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convey the impression that the travels were one long series of 
excitements. In the next place you would obviously take care 
to put down accurately what God had said for the permanent 
guidance or regulation of the people. If you regarded them as 
His people, in a special relationship to Him, you would realize 
that His words were of very great importance and would take 
special care to reproduce them accurately. This also Moses 
claims to have done. 

Here perhaps we may digress for a moment to rule out a 
possible difficulty. Granted that Moses received what he 
believed to be a divine revelation, how are we to suppose that he 
remembered it well enough to reproduce it later in writing? If 
we turn to the literature of Psychical Research, we find evidence 
of people who are able to reproduce verbatim, on a later occa- 
sion, things that they have received at some sort of revelation 
while in a state of trance, or semi-trance. In Eugene Osty’s 
book, published in this country under the title of Supernormal 
Faculties in Man, he gives the instance of a M. de Fleuriére who 
had the gift of what is inaccurately called Psychometry, by 
which one can take some object and perceive things about its 
past and future, and about the past and future of people who 
have been associated with it. M. de Fleuriére told Dr. Osty that 
he remembered accurately the exact words that he had used 
while exercising his gift, and since Dr. Osty always recorded 
the words in shorthand at the time, he was able to prove that 
this claim was true (p. 78). 

The most striking example of such a gift in the Bible is the 
ability of Jeremiah to dictate to Baruch all his prophecies up to 
date, and to repeat them yet again when the written copy was 
destroyed (Jer. xxxvi). One need therefore find no difficulty, 
even from the purely human point of view, in supposing that 
Moses was able to reproduce in writing any communication 
that God had impressed upon him on any occasion. 


Il 


After this appeal to what we ourselves should have done if we 
had been in Moses’ place, it will be as well to see what others 
have done when they believed themselves to be the recipients of 
a divine revelation. If one looks at the founders of religions 
that claim to be given by divine revelation, one sees that their 
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first step has been to secure that the revelation should be passed 
on in writing. Gautama Buddha is probably an exception: it is 
uncertain how much he caused to be committed to writing. But 
Buddhism is a metaphysic that does not claim any divine 
authority other than that which is inherent in man himself: and 
from the beginning the Buddhist Way has been largely pro- 
pagated by the method of master and pupil working together. 

Mohammed is a good example of one who believed himself 
to be the instrument of God’s revelation. According to him 
the original text of the Koran existed in heaven, but it was 
dictated to him piece by piece through the mediation of an 
angel. Mohammed repeated the message after the angel and 
then proclaimed it to the world. There is some doubt as to 
whether Mohammed himself could read or write. If he could 
write, the probability is that he did not normally make use of this 
gift. Certainly after his migration to Medina (A.D. 622) he dic- 
tated short pieces, chiefly legal decisions, toa scribe. The present 
arrangement of the Koran is confused. Although Mohammed’s 
words may well have been recorded soon after he had uttered 
them, the tradition is that they were not collected up until after 
his death, when someone was commissioned to gather together 
all the writings that existed not only in some sort of collection, 
but “inscribed on date-leaves, shreds of leather, shoulder- 
blades, stony tablets, or the hearts of men ” (Sir William Muir, 
The Caliphate, p. 152, quoted in The Expository Times, July, 
1950, p. 292). If Mohammed could not write, he was in a 
slightly different position from Moses, but he observed the 
principle of securing that the revelation should go on record. 

A man like Swedenborg, who was a great scholar, naturally 
set about recording his revelations. In a letter written in 1769 
he says: 


I have been called to a holy office by the Lord Himself, who most 
mercifully appeared before me, His servant, in the year 1743; when 
he opened my sight into the spiritual world, and enabled me to 
converse with spirits and angels, in which state I have continued up 
to the present day. From that time I began to print and publish the 
various arcana that were seen by me or revealed to me... . 


Now all this may appear irrelevant, but it is only irrelevant 
to those who are content with the academic approach alone. 
We want to know how people behave when they believe that 
they have received a revelation that is to be for the benefit of 
mankind; how they set it down; how they group the isolated 
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revelations to form one whole. The question is not whether the 
alleged revelation is true: that must be settled on other grounds. 
But, if a person believes that the revelation is true, how does he 
behave? And if we look at the question like that, we may 
obviously compare Moses with others who have felt themselves 
to be spokesmen of God. On the basis of that comparison, as 
well as on the basis of what we ourselves believe that we should 
do, we can say that Moses would certainly have written down 
his revelations at the earliest possible moment, and have taken 
steps to see that the records were preserved. On grounds of 
probability, therefore, I believe that theories of the oral trans- 
mission of the Pentateuch, as revived, for example, by the 
Uppsala school, are most unlikely, whatever may be the custom 
of the East with oral transmission in general. 

On turning to the Pentateuch itself, we find that direct 
recording is alleged to be the practice of Moses. Naturally in 
the majority of records nothing is said about when Moses 
wrote them. But there are enough indications to show what 
his custom was. 

In Exodus xvii. 14 the suggestion is that he recorded the battle 
with Amalek immediately. In Exodus xxiv. 4 he “ wrote all 
the words of the Lord’, which would suggest the contents of 
what God had just said to him about the general laws for the 
people, i.e. the Ten Commandments and the so-called Book of 
the Covenant. In Exodus xxxiv. 27 he is given a similar, yet 
fresh, set of rules, and is told to write them, presumably on the 
Mount. We note in passing that this set of rules has far more 
about the direct duty towards God, since it was this that had 
been violated through the sin of the golden calf. 

Nothing is said about the writing down of the contents of 
Leviticus and Numbers, but Deuteronomy states that its con- 
tents were written down by Moses (xxxi. 9). If, as seems 
probable, Deuteronomy consists of several speeches, Moses 
presumably wrote it section by section, either before or after 
reciting it to the people. Such a verse as xvii. 18, commanding 
the future king to “ write him a copy of this law in a book, out 
of that which is before the priests the Levites ”, presupposes 
either that the people knew that Moses was recording these 
speeches day by day, or that Moses actually had the script in 
front of him as he was speaking. The suggestion in xxxi. 22 is 
that Moses wrote down the song that follows in xxxii, before 
he actually recited it to the people. 
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Ill 


The next important thing to consider is the materials that 
Moses used, and the language in which he wrote. The four 
likely materials would be clay, stone, papyrus, or leather. We 
can probably rule out papyrus, because of the difficulty of 
obtaining it during the wanderings. Suitable clay ready to hand 
whenever required would also be difficult to obtain. Stone is a 
possibility, particularly since the Ten Commandments were 
inscribed on stone. On the other hand, the fact that attention 
is called to the use of stone for the Ten Commandments 
may be an indication that stone was not normally used by 
Moses. 

The material that would be ready to hand inany quantity would 
of course be leather. Moses would have been familiar with 
the scroll principle in Egypt, where papyrus was the commonest 
material for writing. But leather was also used in Egypt. Alan 
Shorter, in an article in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 
1934 (p. 34), suggests that leather may have been used for 
documents that had to be consulted frequently. I understand 
that very little work has been done on the subject of the types 
of leather used, and the exact process employed to prepare it. 
Dr. Alexander Scott in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 
1927 (p. 239) says of one particular scroll, “‘ The process used 
originally to preserve the skin is unknown, but the experiments 
made so far seem to indicate that it was not by means of 
‘tanning’ as we understand the term ”’. 

Presumably Moses would know the process. Leather was 
there to hand, and leather would be the obvious material to use. 
The likelihood that he did use it is borne out by the Jewish 
tradition that the Torah should always be written on leather: 
and also by the fact that one passage in the Pentateuch that 
speaks of writing makes better sense if leather was the material 
that people were using then. The passage is Numbers v. 23, 24, 
where the priest writes certain curses in a book, and “ blots 
them out into the water of bitterness ”’, which the woman is then 
made to drink. The written words are dissolved into the water. 
Clay or stone would be out of the question here, unless ink was 
used on stone. Ink could easily be washed off leather by 
dipping it into the water. Of the various possibilities, therefore, 
I would feel that leather was almost certainly the material that 
Moses used. 
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This would mean that Moses did not use a cuneiform script, 
which can only be employed on clay or stone, but probably used 
those alphabetical characters that had been in existence for 
several centuries in Canaan. We may well see the hand of God 
in the discovery of the alphabetic principle in a part of the world 
where it could be turned to account for the recording and 
spreading of the word of God: anyone can learn to read and 
write alphabetic writing very quickly, whereas very special study 
is needed for cuneiform. In passing, one notes the hand of 
God also in the discovery of printing shortly before it was 
needed for the spreading of the Word of God at the Reformation. 


IV 


It is of some interest to inquire what language Moses used 
for his records. There seems to be no reason why it should not 
have been an early form of Hebrew. The evidence of such early 
inscriptions as remain shows that very much the same language 
was spoken up and down Canaan, the difference being mainly 
dialectical. But one might consider other possibilities. The 
official Akkadian, the language of the Tell el-Amarna Tablets, 
is unlikely for documents that were to be consulted frequently: 
they would need to be translated each time that they were read. 
The same would be true of Egyptian. Even if the people were 
bilingual in Egypt, it is obvious that they would not retain the 
hated Egyptian language once they were free. 

If the language used was early Hebrew, we must hold that, 
whatever language Abraham used when he came from Ur and 
Haran, he and his son and his grandsons automatically adopted 
the Canaanite tongue as they moved from place to place. There 
is a clear indication of this in Genesis xxxi. 47, where Jacob 
employs a Hebrew name for the memorial stones, while Laban 
uses an equivalent Aramaic term. It is natural to suppose that 
the patriarchs would adopt the language of the people amongst 
whom they moved just as refugees in our own country do. The 
first generation will be bilingual: the second and third will 
normally cease to use the language of their forefathers in 
ordinary conversation, though they will probably be able to 
read it and to speak it when they wish. 

But might not the same be true of the people in Egypt? 
Probably not: since here the children of Israel were settled 
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in the Goshen area, and, being together, would retain what was 
now their own language, even though they would be able to 
speak Egyptian as well. They would be like the Jews in the 
ghettos, speaking Yiddish amongst themselves, but able to 
speak also the language of the country in which they were born. 
When therefore they came out of Egypt, they would speak and 
write in the language of Canaan, which was the language used 
by their forefathers when they went down into Egypt. 

This does not mean of course that every word that Moses 
wrote was in the form in which it now stands in our Hebrew 
Bibles. However sacred a writing may be, it will continue to 
undergo minor revision so long as the language in which it is 
written continues to be spoken. One can see this in our 
Authorized Version, and in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. Although these are standard from genera- 
tion to generation, there is a considerable difference between an 
original edition and one of the present day. The differences are 
mostly in spelling, but occasionally words are altered to make 
better sense. Thus my copy of the Authorized Version, in the 
interest of clarity, has altered the notorious trap for readers in 
Luke xxiii. 32, from “ two other, malefactors ” to “ two others, 


malefactors ’’. There would seem no reason why more exten- 
sive alterations than this should not take place in a sacred text 
down the course of the years, so that obsolete words disappear 
and new turns of expression are substituted for old. There 
does, however, come a time when extreme veneration for the 
text becomes paramount, and no further alterations are allowed. 


Vv 


After this lengthy attempt to clear the ground, we must try 
to visualize Moses in action. We see him in Egypt, as an edu- 
cated man of forty, brought up at Pharaoh’s court, yet conscious 
of his origin. He had been nursed by his own mother, and had 
evidently kept in touch with his family, since he and Aaron were 
no strangers to each other later in life (Exodus iv. 27, etc.). 
This would mean that he would be familiar with the spoken 
language of his people, quite apart from what he learnt of it 
at Pharaoh’s court from Canaanite writings and visitors. 

Either at this time, or after the Exodus, he became aware of 
certain family documents that had been handed down by the 
heads of the families. We know that it was the custom to keep 
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family records, and numerous clay tablets of such records have 
come to light. If the patriarchs realized that they had been 
chosen by God for a special purpose, it is even more likely that 
they would have kept a record of God’s dealings with them. 

In a booklet I wrote several years ago, How Moses compiled 
Genesis (Church Book Room Press), I tried to indicate the source 
and authors of the documents that Moses used in compiling 
Genesis. Working backwards from the time of Moses, one 
may assume the existence of a Joseph story, comparable to the 
Story of Sinuhe, presumably written in Egyptian. Moses com- 
bined this with Judah records, particularly in the early part of 
Joseph’s life. Before that there would be records kept by 
Jacob and Esau, possibly by Isaac, and then by Abraham. 
Earlier still there would be Noah and his sons, and eventually 
the record would be led back to Adam. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that each record was still separate at the time of 
Moses, nor that Adam actually wrote down a record himself. 
These things may or may not be so. Oral tradition alone, or 
oral tradition supplemented by mnemonic drawings, could have 
transmitted the earliest stories accurately until such time as they 
could be inscribed on clay tablets, and passed down in sets from 
father to son. The important thing is that if there were docu- 
ments, handed down by the heads of the families, Moses is just 
the man to have edited them and to have written them down as a 
continuous record on a roll. This does not mean that later 
additions could not have been made. Marginal comments 
could be added to bring a reference up to date, and the chrono- 
logical list of Edomite kings in Genesis xxxvi was evidently com- 
pleted later. Such a chapter as Genesis xiv, which introduces 
Abram in verse 13 as though he had not been mentioned before, 
may belong to old Jerusalem records that came into the posses- 
sion of David when he captured the city. Such additions could 
be made when a copy was made of the existing roll; or the skin 
could be cut, and a column or two joined in on fresh skin. 


VI 


Genesis is a unified book, and we may well believe that Moses 
was its unifier. That is to say, Moses was its compiler in more 
or less its present form. Of the remaining four books only 
one has a similar unity: this is Deuteronomy. This book pro- 
fesses to belong to a single occasion, relatively speaking, and 
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definitely asserts that Moses wrote it down (xxxi. 9). Argu- 
ments that would put this book later than Moses seem to me 
quite unconvincing: it fits the time of Moses better than any 
other time. The only exceptions that one needs to make are the 
record of the final chapter, and perhaps the last part of chapter iv, 
from verse 44 or verse 41, where an historical statement and a 
general summary break the thread of the discourses. 

Yet this last addition may give some clue as to Moses’ 
methods. It comes at the end of what was evidently one speech. 
If Moses was recording as he went along, this probably formed 
the end of a roll, and could have left a blank column at the con- 
clusion, on which the collector of Moses’ works added these 
extra pieces of information. 

A similar example may perhaps be found in x. 6-9. It may be 
that x. 5 formed the end of the second speech, while x. 10, 
which goes back in point of history, was the introduction to the 
next speech. In the space at the end of the one speech this 
additional material was inserted, chiefly to bring in the choice 
of the Levites, which had been omitted in ix, but also bringing 
in the death of Aaron, which is not mentioned elsewhere. 
Alternatively, if Deuteronomy represents material that Moses 
first wrote and then read, I wonder whether x. 6-9 could be 
rough notes added at the end of the roll by Moses himself, as a 
reminder of two or three other points that he must speak about. 

In the remainder of the books it is difficult to reach any 
certainty as to how far the present order is due to Moses himself. 
Let us try once again to put ourselves in his position. Some- 
times he is recording history; sometimes he is receiving from 
God instructions for the regulations of the life of the people. 
Occasionally a group of such instructions are given together, as 
on Sinai; and these naturally go on to one skin. Others are 
given as separate units from time to time. These also may go on 
one skin, or may be kept on separate pieces. 

Now we have to face a similar problem when we are taking 
notes. We can either use an exercise book, and work solidly 
through it; or we can use a loose-leaf system. If we use the 
latter we file the leaves as soon as possible into appropriate 
sections. Whether Moses used small pieces of skin, or longer 
rolls, he would need to adopt some system of filing until the 
skins could be joined together. The historical notes and records 
would be his own property, and would be kept in his tent. But 
the instructions for the priests WaQuigrb¢manded to them imme- 
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diately, so that they could consult and learn them. The priests 
again would tend to keep their rolls of instructions in appro- 
priate pigeon-holes, or perhaps jars or boxes. In this way they 
would overcome the problem of quick consultation which is 
not easy with a lengthy roll. 


Yet obviously there would also be the wise tendency to join 
small rolls together, since this also would make for ease of 
consultation. This would be particularly natural with sections 
of history. Once a series of events had been recorded, there 
would be little point in keeping them isolated, and every reason 
for joining them into one consecutive narrative. 


Now supposing towards the end of his life Moses decided to 
bring together all that he had written. He would have a set of 
historical records, and various notes of people, genealogies, and 
places. The priests would have everything that had been given 
directly by God on Sinai, or in the Tabernacle. Either Moses or 
the priests would also have the more formal records of the census, 
gifts made, and other things. 


On the other hand it is possible that Moses himself did not 
weld all these documents into one. The task may have been 


undertaken by Joshua or Eleazar immediately after Moses’ 
death. We must say “ immediately ’’, because the indication of 
Joshua i is that Joshua had the law in book, or roll, form, and 
at the end of his life Joshua was able to add something further 
to it (Joshua xxiv. 26). It is however possible that this refers to 
Deuteronomy alone, though I personally think it unlikely. 


Vil 


Moses, then, or some authorized person after Moses’ death, 
prepared to collect the writings into a manageable number of 
volumes. Genesis already forms one roll, so what is needed 
is a brief prelude to the account of the Exodus, to link the two 
stories together. This is Exodus i. 1-7. The story then runs 
smoothly up to Exodus vi. 12, 13. Then there is an interrup- 
tion. A list of the heads of houses is preceded and followed by 
general observations about Moses and Aaron and the diffi- 
culties they had with Pharaoh. It looks as if the first roll ended 
at vi. 12. Before the next one was joined to it, a list is inserted 
that largely deals with the family tree of Moses and Aaron. We 
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should have preferred to have it earlier, but on the loose-leaf 
principle this is the first convenient place for it to be slipped in. 

It seems likely that vi. 10-13 and vi. 28—vii. 7 represent the 
conclusion of one roll and the beginning of another. The 
similarities between them are the indications that they are to be 
joined, but there is enough at the beginning of the second to 
make it possible to know what has been happening when one 
begins to read. 

The story continues to xii. 41 or 42, where again it is inter- 
rupted. The regulation for the first Passover in xii. 1-36 seems 
to be an integral part of the story, but the various regulations in 
xii. 43—xiii. 16 may come from the priestly pigeon-holes. They 
may or may not have been given on this occasion, but clearly 
they were intended to be filed for reference. If the next roll ends 
here, obviously it is a good place to include these rules. The 
historian has to decide continually whether to arrange his history 
by subjects or in chronological order, and frequently he is 
forced to compromise between the two. So here a number of 
Passover regulations are inserted in a gap in the story. 

The next roll of the history begins with xiii. 17, and, like the 
previous roll, again has a slow-moving introduction to show the 
reader what has been happening. The story then runs on to the 
giving of the Ten Commandments. 

To say that these are the ending of a roll would be a purely 
subjective judgment, since there is no obvious break here. What 
we do know is that the contents of xx. 22—xxiii. 33 once existed 
as a separate document, or were bound up with the Ten Com- 
mandments, since in xxiv. 4 Moses wrote them down to form the 
basis of the covenant that was then made. Presumably they 
were filled by the priests, yet obviously one cannot imagine the 
historical sections that precede and follow existing by them- 
selves. It would seem likely that in view of the importance of 
the covenant on Sinai, Moses from the beginning wove together 
history and laws here. The most that one can say is that there 
may be an ending somewhere in the closing verses of xix or in 
xx. 18-21. The latter might, however, represent the prelude 
of a new roll. 

The next obvious ending is at xxiv. 18, when a complete roll 
of Tabernacle regulations is inserted. These details, given on 
the Mount, were of very great importance, and were obviously 
preserved carefully, and were available for inclusion here. 
Moses was apparently taught them orally on the Mount, but 
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naturally recorded them as soon as possible to guide Bezalel and 
Oholiab, and others. 

The history is picked up again with the story of the Golden 
Calf in xxxi. 18, and includes the sequel, with its giving of a 
further set of regulations on the Mount. These regulations also 
existed at one time on their own, as we gather from xxxiv. 27, 
when Moses is told to write them down. 

If we make a further break after xxxiv. 28, the remainder of 
the book is the solemn record of how the details ordered on the 
Mount were carried out. The roll ends with a colophon about 
the Tabernacle and the cloud in xl. 36-38, which is taken up 
again in Numbers ix. 15-23. It would seem as though the next 
roll in the history began there. In between, Moses or the 
compiler has collected all those contents of the priestly files that 
recorded the regulations made at this period. 

It is impossible here to follow through all these regulations, 
but it is worth noticing that in one place here one sees evidence 
of a section inserted into a place where perhaps one roll once 
immediately followed another. The block of chapters, Leviticus 
xi-xv, interrupts the sequence as can be seen from the opening 
words of xvi. For x ends with an incident following on the 


death of the sons of Aaron, while xvi begins with the words, 
** And the LorpD spake unto Moses after the death of the two 
sons of Aaron... .” 

Apart from this it would probably be safe to say that the 
introductory formula, “And the Lorp spake unto Moses, 


” 


saying . . .”” represents in each case a fresh revelation, which 
would be recorded normally on a separate piece of skin. The 
priests would tend to sort the individual pieces according to 
subjects, and eventually to join them together into one volume. 

It would be interesting to speculate how the opening chapters 
of Numbers came to be in their present position. Chapters i-iv 
represent records from a different pigeon-hole, dealing with the 
census and regulations for the march. In v and vi, with rules 
about such things as uncleanness, trial by ordeal, and the 
Nazarite vow, the priestly files are used again, but vii goes back 
to records of offerings of the princes. Chapter viii. 1-4 concerns 
the lamps in the Tabernacle, while viii. 5-26, dealing with the 
separation of the Levites, might quite well have followed after iv. 
But ix. 1-14 is dated at about the time when the Tabernacle 
was set up, and before the census. I would suggest tentatively 
that, after the collection of priestly documents had been strung 
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together, the census and other records belonging to the Sinai 
period were added: and in convenient places, before these 
other documents were joined together, two rolls were inserted 
from a file labelled Uncleanness or Separation, or else from a 
file which had been ignored in Leviticus because it was known 
to belong to another period. 


It is a relief to pick up the history again in ix. 15, where the 
slow-moving introduction indicates the beginning of another 
roll. The regulation about the trumpets (x. 10) is quite in place 
here. An obvious break comes at the end of xiv, with the 
failure to enter the promised land. Moses or the compiler here 
deliberately inserted a law about sacrifice to apply “ when ye 
be come into the land of your habitations ” (xv. 1), a verse 
which indicates that Amos is correct when in v. 25 he suggests 
that the people as a whole did not offer sacrifices in the wilder- 
ness; presumably the supply of animals would be insufficient. 
Other laws also are joined on here, and it is also quite possible 
that the whole story of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, belonged, 
with chapters xviii and xix that follow, to a file labelled Priestly 
Prerogatives. 


One can hardly avoid the conclusion that xx and xxi are a 
scrapbook of incidents during the years that followed. It would 
seem as though Moses was growing weary of recording the 
struggles towards the end of this period, and was content to 
leave short notes, which a compiler put together in chapter xxi, 
supplementing them with a brief itinerary, and with some songs 
that existed in a book that no longer remains. 


The story of Balaam in xxii-xxiv is a return to detail. One 
cannot say who originally recorded it, since no Israelite was 
present during the incidents that are here described. One may 
surmise that a powerful diviner like Balaam would have at least 
one faithful disciple, who observed and noted all that his master 
did and said. Maybe he was sufficiently impressed by the 
enforced prophecies that Balaam delivered, to go over to Israel 
and become a convert to Yahweh. When the story was recorded, 
Moses added an epilogue, consisting of xxv. 


The conclusion of a roll here, leaving the story of the 
vengeance on the Midianites to be resumed on another roll 
in xxxi, gives an opportunity for the insertion of the second 
census material and some other facts, including the appointment 
of Joshua as Moses’ successor. 
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The puzzling feature about the insertions here is the fresh set 
of regulations about the Feasts. Why could they not have been 
included in Leviticus xxiii? One may hazard two possible 
suggestions. The first is chronological: that, as the wilderness 
wanderings were drawing to an end, a fresh reminder was given 
about the solemn requirements of the festivals, perhaps because 
under the wilderness conditions the celebrations had tended to 
become somewhat of a “ utility’ nature; we remember that 
even circumcision was neglected during this time (Joshua v. 5). 
A second possibility is the explanation of a different file, 
Numbers xxviii and xxix being from a file labelled Festival 
Offerings, which existed apart from the slightly more general 
regulations for the people in Leviticus xxiii. 

The final history from the pen of Moses is in xxxi-xxxii. 32 
or 33, and the book ends with another collection of pieces, 
including the outline chronicle of places visited between the 
Exodus and the entry into Canaan. 

This brings us back to Deuteronomy, with which we have 
already dealt. 

The object of this paper has been to stimulate study in a 
positive direction, and it is no more than a pioneer effort that 
may lead to far more useful conclusions than I have been able 
to draw. 

What it all amounts to is this. During the last forty years of 
his life, Moses, believing himself to be the recipient of continual 
divine revelations, and the leader of God’s people, kept careful 
records of what God said to him and of how the people experi- 
enced the mercy and judgment of God. Many of the revelations 
were handed to the priests to keep; statistics were filed; and 
the historical notes and stories were stored in a safe place. 
Gradually the documents were joined together into larger 
wholes, until at last Moses himself, or someone after Moses’ 
death, set about making a complete roll, or several large rolls, 
of all the pieces. His aim was to keep a chronological order as 
far as possible, but wherever two rolls needed to be joined 
together, he took the opportunity of inserting other material. 
We need not ascribe all the insertions to the final occasion when 
the book was compiled. Some may have come about while the 
smaller units were growing together, so that, for example, the 
law-giving section from Exodus xix to xxiv has attained a smooth 
blend of laws and history that makes it foolish to attempt to 
break it up now. 
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What one visualizes is an original Pentateuch, made up into 
one, or several, scrolls from the individual pieces of leather on 
which records and revelations had been recorded. This com- 
pleted work then formed the “ fair copy ”’ which could be repro- 
duced, and to which nothing substantial was added afterwards. 

It may be that some readers of this paper will feel that the 
attempt to break any of the record up is foolish. But any who 
feel interested enough to follow up some of the ideas here, could 
begin by taking an old Bible, and starting to mark the obvious 
divisions, noting the similarities and differences of length, and 
whether a thought that closes one section is picked up later in 
the book. Out of all this some positive idea may begin to 
emerge, and the student will find himself, I hope, with a clearer 
picture of Moses, the inspired scholar, at work day by day on 
his record of what God said, and what God did, to the people 
whom He had chosen for Himself. 

i Sramonn WRIGHT. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. 





THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND 
THE BOOK OF JOB 


IT is almost a truism to state that one of the most urgent pro- 
blems of this day and age which confronts the social responsi- 
bilities of Christianity is that of disease and suffering, and that 
there is an immediate need for a re-interpretation and greater 
understanding of that age-old problem, and of its spiritual 
implications. Nevertheless, it still remains true that there is 
probably nothing which has quite so telling and far-reaching an 
effect on the religious convictions of an individual than the 
incidence of personal suffering, whether as a result of disease 
or not. The annals of history teem with persons of otherwise 
mature action who have discarded their religious convictions 
because after what seems to them sincere and honest efforts to 
evaluate the situation, they have been unable to reconcile the 
depth, extent and apparent injustice of suffering in the world 
generally, and in particular as they themselves have been 
affected. 

Against this, however, it is necessary to set the multitudes 
who have plumbed the depths of human suffering, and who have 
emerged from that experience with a vastly wider conception of 
the scheme of things, enriched and ennobled by the dominant 
spiritual tone which has supplied for them a means of probing 
the mystery. To arrive at such a frame of mind posits an experi- 
ence which calls for some explanation, and which will be con- 
sidered subsequently in this paper. At this stage it is enough 
to point out that the problem is one of immense proportions, and 
that it occupies an important place in human life. 

Our own generation has witnessed the attack on the problem 
by a vast concentration of scientific forces, spurred on by the 
urgency of discovering timely and practicable solutions to the 
issues involved. Neither money nor material has been lacking, 
and the question of suffering, particularly that aspect of it which 
is exhibited in the development and dissemination of disease, 
has challenged the best efforts of highly skilled men and women. 
For that reason it is vitally important that we should be able to 
offer to humanity an interpretation of the situation in terms of 
Christian experience which is fully cognisant of and sympathetic 
towards the scientific movement. 

This is of particular significance for the clergy, since it is clear 
that a pastor who has not faced up realistically to the implica- 
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tions of the whole problem of suffering and disease is hardly 
likely to be able to meet the needs of his people. The sober fact 
is that in so many cases the incapacity of the minister in this 
direction produces in his people a conviction that the problem 
is completely beyond his powers of attack and solution, and in 
despair they turn elsewhere for advice which should have been 
his prerogative to give. If they are exploited in the process, the 
problem is only deepened as far as they are concerned. 

We must make clear at this point that in a discussion of the 
problem of suffering we are not dealing with something which is 
of passing moment, or which is an isolated concern. We can 
never come to any understanding of the spiritual significance 
of the issue of suffering unless we are clear regarding our views 
of the nature of God, the purpose of life, and the relation 
between them. So many of the wrong conclusions presented 
for our consideration from time to time are the result of muddled 
thinking based on untrue or only partially correct premises. 

Because the problem is at once age-old and deeply theological, 
we can perhaps most conveniently consider it in relation to its 
profoundest Biblical expression in the Book of Job, where the 
human and divine aspects of the issue are clearly set forth. 
That this book is no casual exposition of family fortunes in 
antiquity, but rather a statement of timeless significance regard- 
ing the entire issue, has been recognized by commentators for 
centuries. What is not always made clear, however, is the 
precise and apposite manner in which the book deals with a 
problem which has perplexed man from earliest times, and 
which we shall endeavour to expound. 

We are introduced in the book to a patriarch in the land of 
Uz, a prosperous landowner with a large, happy family. His 
performance of those religious duties which are his portion 
through the call of duty and the prompting of conscience is 
punctilious and exact. His relationships with his family and 
friends exhibit marks of love and respect of an order rare in our 
own day. Life for him is very pleasant, and his righteousness, 
of which he is very conscious, has indeed been acknowledged 
by God. 

But then we are given a glimpse behind the scenes of this 
drama, where the adversary is in conference with the Almighty, 
and where the depth and the sincerity of Job is called into 
question by being equated with decency and respectability 
which in reality is designed to further his own ends in life. The 
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prose introduction with which the book opens, depicts God as 
allowing the adversary to test Job by affliction and suffering with- 
out his person beingharmed. Whenall this takes place it is borne 
with exemplary courage and fortitude, and it makes no appreci- 
able impact upon the faith of Job. So far, it appears, the 
adversary has failed in his testing. He avows that the “* success ”” 
of Job was due to the fact that the suffering has not affected his 
own person, and is granted permission by God to send upon Job 
acute personal plagues. 


Exactly what the affliction was which troubled Job is not clear. 
The word for “ boil ”’ (shéchin) is elsewhere rendered by “‘ sore ” 
or (inflamed) ulcer, as in the Egyptian plagues which “ broke 
forth with blains upon man and upon beasts”. It may have 
been the “ botch of Egypt ”’, where the same Hebrew word is 
used to describe a swelling or eruptive discoloration of the skin, 
and this may have been similar to the cutaneous symptoms of 
elephantiasis or “ black leprosy ”’. 


At all events we see the formerly happy and successful man 
oppressed by a series of misfortunes, culminating in personal 
affliction and intense suffering, happening without any apparent 
reason and completely beyond human control. As we well 
realize, this pattern of events is constantly being re-enacted, 
and this factor gives the book its timeless nature and appeal. 
One very significant point for our later discussion is that we see 
clearly depicted in the book the fact that even worse to Job than 
the incidence of physical agony was the mental distress which he 
underwent, his agonized grappling with the problem of the 
rationale of things—why this should happen to him of all 
people. In the ensuing speeches made by Job and his friends, 
Bildad, Zophar and Eliphaz, we see the essence of the message 
which the book has for us regarding the problem of suffering 
and disease. 


The friends whose observations occupy a considerable pro- 
portion of the book came in traditional Oriental manner to sit 
with him and to comfort him in his affliction and loss. As the 
discourses unfold, they are represented as being sympathetic 
towards Job, but it becomes increasingly clear that they are 
concerned primarily in maintaining their own religious position. 
For them the matter is so simple that it makes further discussion 
superfluous. Job is a sinner, and as a result is being punished 
by God for his iniquity. This standpoint is stated with such 
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obvious sincerity by Job’s friends that their remarks smack of 
self-satisfaction and naive smugness. 

Even the opening speech of Eliphaz, which is not particularly 
controversial, and which presents his views in a mild and 
generalized manner, seems to indicate that for him also there 
is no real problem. There is no real “ giving ”’ of the self to the 
situation, no proper appreciation of the tragedy which has beset 
Job, no real sympathy for the man himself. It is clear that the 
weight, the mystery and the intensity of the problem escapes 
them completely. At best they can only assert that the way of 
the transgressor is hard, and when Job has at last convinced 
them by voluble protest and reasoned assurance that he is com- 
pletely innocent of any fault of which he is aware that may have 
resulted in the suffering and affliction, his friends are hurt and 
shocked. 

The reason for this latter state of mind is not hard to find. 
The assertions which Job makes evidently threaten the security 
of their implied confidence and full understanding of the problem 
which has arisen. The debate becomes more and more heated, 
which only goes to prove that the real concern of the friends 
was to alleviate the emotional shock and upset which they 
themselves had sustained, rather than to help Job in his troubles. 
For his part, Job speaks in a direct and vivid manner, but there 
is no direct arraignment of God, even when he is tempted to do 
so by his wife. In actual fact this standpoint is probably the 
crux of the entire position which we are studying. 

At this juncture a new figure comes on the scene in the person 
of Elihu. He gives deference to the opinions of the three friends, 
but rebukes them for their shallowness and lack of feeling. He 
points out that afflictions are designed for the good of the 
sufferer, even though they may not be the direct result of 
transgression. Job is reproved for trying to justify himself 
rather than God, and the divine character is vindicated. In 
particular, Job is criticized for his lack of faith and inability to 
comprehend the nature of the spiritual forces at work in this 
situation. This is the essence of Elihu’s discourse. 

It is followed by a theophany, the judgment of Jehovah on the 
matter under consideration. Job is upbraided for his preoccu- 
pation with his own afflictions and his lack of appreciation of 
the greatness and magnificence of Jehovah by contrast with the 
insignificance of men. The comforters, too, come in for their 
share of criticism because they have exhibited shallowness of 
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thought on the one hand, and yet on the other they have been 
sO presumptuous as to convey the impression that they had 
final and detailed knowledge concerning the deeper things of 
God and of human life. 

Job acknowledges his shortcomings and intercedes for his 
friends, who are thereby themselves saved from punishment. 
It is clear that he has entered into a new and deeper spiritual 
relationship with God, manifesting itself in a more compre- 
hensive vision of life. The book closes with a note concerning 
the restoration of the original state of prosperity, with further 
material blessings added. 

From this outline of the contents it is possible for us to draw 
some inferences which are basic to a discussion of the problems 
involved. In the first place we must recognize that the book is 
not merely a tale of human fortitude under affliction, which is 
the most that some commentators have seen in it. The book in 
fact constitutes a theodicy, a justification of the ways of God 
with men. But if the Deity is taken as the dominating figure 
in the drama, the meaning tends to become obscured. It would 
appear that the book is more concerned with the intrinsic nature 
of man than in revealing the inner workings of the divine plan, 
which it is not usually given to man to know. It is enough for 
him that the sequences of life should help to shape a true, loyal 
and submissive spirituality. In short, suffering was shown to be 
a necessary factor in the development of spiritual maturity, 
and it has remained so to this day. 

It is important for us to realize that the problem which the 
book presents is depicted as deep and profound, with an obvious 
element of the mysterious colouring the entire proceedings. For 
that reason, if for none other, it cannot be effectively dismissed 
by a smart answer or a knowing wink. It goes to the very 
bottom of the cauldron of strivings, conflicts and desires which 
have so profound a part to play in the expression of the human 
personality. The arguments of the three friends of Job are 
characteristic of the shallow thought of much contemporary 
spirituality, and inadequate for the very good reason that they 
are not based on a discernment of the force of the problem 
and its implications for humanity. 

The basic teaching, then, is quite evident. The suffering in- 
flicted upon Job was in no sense a punishment for sin. God is 
not whimsical, vindictive or capricious, but acts according to an 
ordered sequence. The effect of the suffering in this case was a 
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transformation of the entire mental outlook of Job, a new know- 
ledge of God, a new perspective on life, influenced and directed 
by the realization of the insignificance of man as compared with 
the greatness and majesty of the Almighty. We might in fact 
say that the spiritual benefits which accrued to him were nothing 
less than a complete readjustment of his sense of eternal values, 
a conversion in the best sense, a profound deepening of his 
spiritual life. 

One of the lessons which we learn from the Book of Job is 
startlingly modern in its implications. It is evident that there 
is practically no suffering which can be called exclusively 
physical, and similarly there is very little which can be designated 
as specifically mental or spiritual. We are living to-day in times 
which are witnessing the exodus of what had been called 
““machine-age medicine”, in which the affected organ was 
treated, frequently without reference to the patient as a person, 
with the obvious tendency of isolating disorders with reference 
to a particular organ, and then applying either symptomatic 
treatment or radical surgical procedures, all of which carefully 
excluded the sense of “ wholeness” or unity which the indi- 
vidual manifests in the ordinary way. 

In place of this outmoded therapy we see the progress of the 
psychosomatic concept, the view that there is an intimate 
connection between emotional conflict and physical illness. 
Modern psychological and psychiatric investigation has re- 
vealed that there is a close link between emotional conflict or 
derangement and physical illness, and this discovery only serves 
to reinforce the conclusions reached long ago in Scripture that 
man is a personality rather than a mere body. It follows that 
when emotional conflicts exist within the personality, their 
expression is often in terms of what has been styled “ organ 
language ”’, that is to say, a particular organ begins to display 
indications of a pathological condition when at first no somatic 
pathology is present. Hence the psychogenic factor is a matter 
of immediate and pressing concern in the vast majority of 
illnesses, bringing the physical and mental aspects of the affliction 
into close association. 

As a general rule, mental suffering results from the conflict of 
conscious and unconscious forces, and often this is heightened 
and brought into clear focus by the lack of integration or 
wholeness in the personality. It is a startling fact that many 
disease-syndromes have their genesis in part or in whole within 
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this lack of personal integration. Through organ-language the 
conflicts of the emotions and the personality may be con- 
sciously alleviated, though this development cannot be con- 
sidered in any sense as an advance, since one form of bad 
health is merely replacing another one. 

Space does not permit us to examine in detail at this point 
the significance of the above comments for the problem of 
suffering. Suffice it to say, however, that modern scientific 
investigation clearly supports the assertion that mental, emo- 
tional and often spiritual factors are frequently basic in disease. 
The clinical demonstration of the unconscious mind and its mani- 
festations by Sigmund Freud has paved the way for extensions 
of scientific knowledge in this regard, and has thrown new light 
on the very problem with which we are concerned. The 
existence of conflict in the individual nature as described by 
modern investigators is very reminiscent of the Pauline intro- 
spection which confessed that “it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. . . the good that I would I do not, but 
the evil which I would not, that I do” (Romans vii. 17 ff.). The 
conflict here could easily be interpreted as having physical 
manifestations. 

It will be seen from the above that the manner in which 
spiritual and emotional elements were compounded in the 
suffering of Job has its counterpart in more recent times. Let 
us go a step further. The healing of the “ disturbance ” in the 
personality of Job and the creation of his new relationship to 
God, issuing in a more profound state of spiritual mastery, made 
the re-integration of his personality as a whole possible. Such 
a step is a necessary prerequisite for successful therapy of much 
of modern disease which is rooted in conflict and disturbance 
of the personality. 

With this background we may attempt to examine the goal of 
our efforts with respect to this awesome problem of suffering. 
Here one must say immediately that such suggestions must be 
of a tentative nature, since we are very far from proper posses- 
sion of even some of the facts, let alone of them all. A glib 
answer one way ‘or the other satisfies neither the sufferer nor 
the one who is endeavouring to bring treatment to bear upon 
him, and the problem must be faced up to honestly and sincerely 
for the best results to be obtained. But if suffering has mental, 
emotional and spiritual implications along with the character- 
istic physical manifestations, and if the re-integration of the 
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personality is the most effective attack upon the problem, we 
must be careful to draw up the very best method or technique 
for this renewal of a consciousness of “* wholeness ”’. 


In the case of Job, the re-integration took the form of an 
improvement in his relationships with God through his re-assimi- 
lation and consequent revision of the truths of the divine nature 
as experienced in relationship to the nature of man. This 
could never have been achieved through a sustained attempt to 
instruct the intellect alone, as is evident in the failure of his 
friends’ logic to make the desired impress. For integration 
to be realized it was necessary for a total redirection of the 
personality to take place. 


Surely this significant fact throws a good deal of light on our 
modern problem of suffering. Is it not just as true to-day as in 
the time of Job that this re-integration is necessary? Do not 
the people of our own day stand in desperate need of a con- 
sciously realized power and love which is able to cast out not 
merely fear—which plays a large part in all mental conflict— 
but also the repressions, maladjustments of personality, phobias 
and psychoses which are so common at the present? Though 
our answer to all these questions may well be an avowed 
affirmative, there must accompany it the realization that we are 
not thereby proposing any simple solution to the issue, nor are 
we by that means dissipating in any way whatever the force, 
depth and the unpredictable nature of suffering itself. The 
advantage of this standpoint is that we are presented with a 
pattern for our efforts at reaching the goal, and we have now 
arrived at the point where we may conveniently consider the 
techniques by which this re-integration may be best achieved. 


Let us for the first time introduce into our discussion the term 
“‘ maturity’ as being for our purposes an improvement on the 
term “ integration”’. Maturity, as we all recognize, refers to 
the ability of an individual to accept himself for what he is, in 
full recognition of his own limitations and deficiencies in various 
areas of life. In a spiritual sense it implies the possession of 
realistic goals for living, having regard to the fact that man is a 
child of God, and that the spiritual content of human nature 
posits a certain amount of reciprocity between man and God. 
There are a number of other commonly accepted criteria for 
maturity, but the above general delineation is adequate for the 
purposes of this paper. 
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Now in order to reach this stage of maturity, the experience 
of some pattern of suffering is generally necessary. The mental 
mechanisms of defence which we employ in painful or un- 
pleasant situations must be exposed, and in order to do this 
some form of suffering, often physical as well as mental, is 
frequently necessary. Nor is this question of maturity merely 
personal in its implications. Because man is a social organism, 
it is necessary for the familial relationships to be examined 
carefully in order to avoid a lack of clarity between familial and 
divine allegiances. 

On the alleviation of mental suffering, we may observe that 
the conflict which exists within the individual may be dis- 
entangled carefully by a skilled and sympathetic therapist, who 
will probably employ one or other of the modern counselling 
techniques to this end. But we must also remark that the very 
same result can be achieved by the spontaneous sympathy of a 
warm-hearted untrained friend. If the approach of the sufferer 
to God is to be mature, this type of thing is usually all that is 
necessary for a redirection of the personality, and its opening 
to the healing and consoling forces of God. The majority of 
ministers who undertake this latter réle cannot claim such 
training as is the lot of the psychiatrist, nor indeed would such 
be desirable. What is important is the possession of a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the situation, and of the issues involved in 
the individual personality alone, to say nothing of extraneous 
factors which are not infrequently concomitants of suffering. 

The final consideration is that this maturity or integration 
must be achieved through a conscious deepening of the relation- 
ship with God, and at this point the therapeutic power of the 
Christian Gospel is very much in evidence. Integration other 
than on this basis is not really integration at all, and whilst the 
ills of the personality may be palliated by other means, it still 
remains true that the climax of maturity must come, as it did 
for Job, in the deepening of the spiritual life, for which the 
Gospel of the Risen Christ is the only specific. Upon this step 
the value and permanence of the whole sequence depends, and 
it is at this point that the minister can bring his own experience 
of Christ to bear upon the situation so that a realistic conversion 
results, thereby opening the way for progressive deepening of 
the spiritual life in “ after-care”’. The act of faith or complete 
reliance upon God is the mark of integration, and prayer will 
also play a significant part in the entire process. 
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We have seen something of the vastness of the problem of 
suffering, the relation which the Book of Job has to it, and the 
manner in which the basic principles exemplified in that book 
may be related to modern knowledge and its more practical 
application to suffering. That this application is of special 
importance will probably be agreed by all, and it is certainly a 
challenge to the ministry of the Christian Church to perform 
more of those works without which its faith is dead. 


R. K. HARRISON. 
Huron College, 


London, Ontario. 





REFORMATION YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROTESTANT BREAK 
WITH THE MEDIEVAL ROMAN CHURCH IN DIALOGUE FORM? 


C.M. This group meets to-night to discuss the past and present 
significance of the Protestant break with the medieval Roman 
Catholic Church. As starting point for our discussion allow 
me to read to you a paragraph from Preserved Smith’s Age of 
the Reformation: it indicates the spacious nature of the great 
days about which we are to think. Here it is:— 


In those days masses of men began to read many books, multiplied by 
the new art of printing. In those days immortal artists shot the world 
through with a matchless radiance of color and meaning. In those 
days Vasco da Gama and Columbus and Magellan opened the watery 
ways to new lands beyond the seven seas. In those days Copernicus 
established the momentous truth that the earth was but a tiny planet 
spinning around a vastly greater sun. In those days was in large part 
accomplished the economic shift from medieval guild to modern 
production by capital and wages. In those days wealth was piled up 
in the coffers of the merchants, and a new power was given to the life 
of the individual, of the nation, and of the third estate. In those days 
the monarchy of the Roman Church was broken, and large portions 
of her dominions seceded to form new organizations, governed by 
other powers and animated by a different spirit. 


H. H. Yes. The Protestant break with Rome was, it seems 
to me, part of a great awakening of the spirit of mankind, and 
is not to be understood apart from the circumstances which 
accompanied it, by which it was affected, and upon which it in 
turn acted. 


D.1. I think there is danger of laying too much stress on 
those other events which were taking place at or about the same 
time as the Reformation. It is true that there was an increase 
of knowledge, and so on; but much of that was evil in its 
results. The Renaissance added to men’s knowledge, but it did 


1 I was invited to take the Chair. It was a discussion group of four students. 
One belonged to the Latin Church, I refer to him as R. C. One was an honours 
student in history, I have called him H. H. The two remaining were students 
of Divinity, one in his first year and one in his third; they are designated D. 1 
and D.3. The Chairman is C. M. This use of symbols will save a certain 
amount of writing and be easy to follow. 


There follows then the “ dialogue ’”’ which ensued between R. C., H. H., D. 1 
and D. 3, with C. M. presiding. 
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not increase their piety: rather the opposite. The discoveries 
of Copernicus and Columbus, whilst important in their own 
way, had little to do with the discovery which Luther made: 
that salvation is by faith alone. No, I think that to understand 
the significance of the Reformation we should concentrate on 
the immediate situation which called it forth. The medieval 
Roman Church was corrupt: that was the inevitable result of 
her departure from true Scriptural foundations. Through the 
machinations of able but unscrupulous popes, the greatest of 
whom was Innocent III, Rome had become immensely powerful, 
but not for good. There was no end of scandal, and there were 
all kinds of abuses. Immorality was common among the clergy; 
bishops derived revenue by permitting concubinage; Indul- 
gences were sold conveying pardon for sins past, present, and 
future; and the only conditions attached were ability and 
willingness to pay. The Roman Catholic Church, which had 
by a series of frauds and forged decretals usurped the place and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, could not possibly have had 
any other outcome. Corruption grew so bad, and so obvious, 
that the Protestant break became inevitable. And then God 
raised up Luther and Calvin and other good men and true, who 
were His instruments to bring men back again to the Bible and 
to turn the Church back to the primitive purity and simplicity 
of the New Testament. The matter does not seem so very com- 
plicated to me. 


H.H. I cannot believe that the matter is so simply explained 
as you suggest. If the corruption of the Church was the 
explanation of the rise of the Reformers, then why did they not 
arise before? Such corruptions were no new thing: they had 
been there for centuries, and surely called for reform as loudly 
in earlier ages as they did in the sixteenth entury. And it is to 
be remembered that the scandals which beset the Church in the 
Middle Ages did not seem nearly so outrageous to the people of 
those times as they do to us now. The Church had her serious 
lapses in morals and the behaviour of her clergy: but that was 
not characteristic of the Church alone but of the whole habits 
of thought and accepted usages of the times. You do not 
condemn the Protestant Churches although there are some men 
serving as ministers who fall short of the ideals of their calling in 
rather glaring ways occasionally. And this common and 
sweeping accusation of widespread and common dishonesty and 
immorality obscures the fact that there were good priests in the 
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medieval Church. Remember Chaucer’s lines; they show that 
he was acquainted with honest and worthy priests :— 
A good man was ther of religioun 
That was a povre persone of a toun... 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche, 
His parishens devoutly wolde teche. . . 
A better preest, I trowe that nowhere none is 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve. 


D.1. Yes, Chaucer may have known a good priest or two; 
there are good priests in the Roman Church to-day. But maybe 
Chaucer was not judging very strictly by Scriptural standards; 
and anyway the exception only proves the rule. By and large 
the Roman Catholic Church was, and is, an organization inter- 
ested mainly in political power: which deceives the people with 
its vain pretensions; is utterly unscrupulous in its methods; 
and is wholly mistaken in its aims. Look at the state of Roman 
Catholic lands to-day and you will see just how much evil this 
system works. What good has it ever accomplished ? 

R. C. You are certainly severe in your judgment of the 
Catholic Church; and most unjust. That the Church has fallen 
short of the ideal of Christian practice, instructed Catholics do 
not deny. Read a book like Lord Acton’s Lectures on History 
and you will realize that we fully understand that there has been, 
at times, a sad declension of morals and manners. We do not 
deny that there were many deplorable abuses in the medieval 
Church: but we also know that the Church ever strives faith- 
fully to rectify such conditions. Remember that the true Re- 
formation of the Church was not the Protestant schism, but the 
Reformation within the Church itself. Not Luther but Loyola 
was the really significant figure of those days. And as for your 
suggestion that the Catholic Church has never accomplished 
anything good, it is too absurd to need refutation. Nevertheless 
I shall quote a paragraph from one of your Protestant historians. 
I rather anticipated some such crude suggestion as you have 
made and therefore copied this from one of your leading Pro- 
testant Church historians. Concerning the medieval Church, 
Latourette has this to say:— 

If it can be put in a paragraph, in what direction or directions did 
Christianity modify civilization? It tended to eradicate rival re- 
ligions. It worked toward the adoption of its own cult and of its own 
ethics. It made for monogamy, care of the underprivileged, and 
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greater mercy, humility, and control of the passions (except when, as 
frequently, it contributed to stirring up war). It fostered certain types 
of mysticism. It provided channels for the transmission of the 
literature, philosophy, law, and science of Greece and Rome. It 
stimulated creative activity in the realms of intellect, of art, of music 
and of literature. By insisting that man’s existence on this planet is 
a decisive prelude to a future of unimaginable length and that God, 
through the redemption wrought in Christ, has made possible for 
those who accept that redemption an eternal fellowship with Him, it 
gave a meaning and direction to human life, and a dignity which the 
latter had never before known. Much which Christianity presented 
ran counter to current ideals and emotions. It brought a sharp con- 
flict, especially in Western Europe—a conflict which has not yet been 
resolved. Never did it fully have its way. Yet again and again it was 
making changes and its influence was spreading and deepening. 
Whether these contributions were good or bad, helpful or harmful, is 
another question. About the fact of the contributions there can be, 
in general, no reasonable doubt. 

Surely there can be no question but that the changes indicated 


in that statement were, like the work of creation, very good. 


D.1. That may be; but I still maintain that the balance is 
and was on the side of evil. The most important thing of all 
was obscured; that was that man’s salvation is by faith in the 
work of Christ—the finished work. The Church introduced 
a whole apparatus of priests, sacrifices of the Mass, mediation 
of saints and of the Virgin, Confession and Penance, and placed 
herself between the soul and God. When Protestantism broke 
with Rome it gave back to man the right to approach the Mercy 
Seat without any earthly intermediaries. 

D. 3. Yes, but at the same time I think we must acknowledge 
much within the Church of the Middle Ages which was 
admirable, as well as much which was to be deplored. It can 
hardly be said that the idea of the approach of the soul imme- 
diately to God was ever entirely lost. It is true that in the 
minds of most the mechanical processes of the Sacraments, of 
Confession and of Absolution, and so on, did seem to be the 
machinery through the working of which salvation was achieved. 
But there were others in the Medieval Church too. There were 
mystics who practised the presence of God, and of the depth and 
reality of whose religious experience there can be no doubt. 

H. H. Yes, and the interesting thing to me is that here we 
find a whole line of the Christian development which really 
owed more to Greek philosophers than to Jesus Christ. 


D. 1. What do you mean? 
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H. H. Plotinus was the source of the Church’s mysticism: 
the Platonic philosophy in Plotinus became mystical religion 
or religious mysticism. And the greatest of the Fathers of the 
Church was converted as much through the study of Plotinus 
as through that of the Bible. Augustine himself admits that 
the beginning of his conversion was through reading the books 
of the Platonists. The Flight of the Alone to the Alone, the 
Vision of God, with the fruits of purification, illumination, and 
enduement for service, stems from the pagan philosopher. And 
so when Luther rediscovered the genius of Augustinianism and 
the mystical element in religion, he was finding something which 
cannot be called a simple return to the plain teaching of the 
New Testament. 


D.3. There is truth in what you say, of course. The 
mystical side of the Christian faith has been strengthened 
and informed by streams which flowed from Hellenistic philo- 
sophy through Augustine and Luther into the Church. But 
there are two things to be said. One is that there were mystics 
in the Church before Luther’s ringing emphasis on salvation 
by faith alone. One of the greatest is appreciated in Protestant 
circles to-day: that is Thomas 4 Kempis. You will find his 
Imitation of Christ for sale in the book-rooms of Keswick Con- 
ventions for the “‘ Deepening of the Spiritual Life”! Now 
men like Thomas 4 Kempis surely understood that religion is 
not an affair of mechanical observance and outward ritual: 
surely they were possessed of that direct intuition of God which 
is the essence of mysticism. Surely, in other words, it was not 
necessary to wait for Luther’s break with Rome for Christians 
to be able to know that the soul may have access to the Almighty, 
however much Luther did do to give that fact its proper 
emphasis. 


D. 1. I have read Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation. It shows a 
deep devotion to Christ, it is true, but there are grave defects in 
its presentation of Christian truth as well. There is little of the 
joy of salvation in it: it is written in a plaintive minor key. And 
it makes the false assumption that the religious man is a monk. 
And this whole matter of what you call mystical religion is open 
to grave suspicion. What you call mysticism is something which 
obscures the need for positive convictions and definite beliefs 
concerning God, and the duties which God requires of man. It 
is altogether too vague, emotional, subjective. 
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D. 3. Perhaps truth has more sides to it than can be stated 
in neat propositions. Perhaps the mystics are feeling after that 
which Paul calls the love of God which passeth knowledge. And 
the fact that men have always been found within the Church, and 
without it, who have so believed and so lived shows that even 
the medieval Church was not completely strangled by priest and 
ritual. And there is this to be said also. The mystical element 
of the Christian religion is not something which has been brought 
into it from the outside: it has always been there. It is not 
absent from the Old Testament: the most striking example of 
it in the Hebrew Scriptures is in the sixth chapter of Isaiah. 
There we have all the familiar outlines of the mystical experience: 
there is the Vision of God, the humbling of the devotee, the 
cleansing of conscience, and the enduement for service. Paul 
was a great mystic. It is not necessary to quote from his letters 
to support this statement. From the time of the Vision of 
Christ on the Damascus road Paul lived and moved and con- 
sciously had his being “ in Christ ”. Therefore when Augustine 
found Plotinus he did not remain satisfied with that. He went 
on from Plotinus to Paul. It can be argued, and convincingly, 
that on its religious side the Reformation was the rediscovery 
of the Pauline emphasis and the reliving of the Pauline faith. 
Fully to understand the mystics of the Middle Ages one must 
know Augustine. And to understand Augustine it is not enough 
to know Plotinus and Plato, though that is important; it is 
indispensable that we understand Paul. That goes to show 
that Luther was not altogether a bolt from the blue. He was 
deeply influenced by the mystics and therefore the child of the 
Church which had made the religion of the mystics possible. 

D. 1. I prefer to think that Luther was a bolt from the blue. 
He reacted violently to the Church from which he had come; 
and he has been responsible more than any other man for the 
weakening of its power. I still say that Luther and Calvin 
brought men back to the simplicity of the New Testament. 

C. M. I would like to interject some remarks, particularly 
on the question of faith and mysticism. I will keep them 
however until I attempt to sum up later on. Meanwhile we 
have not heard from our Maynooth friend for some time now. 
What would you say of the Reformers and the return to the 
simplicity of the New Testament ? 

R. C. What Calvin and Luther did was to substitute a book 
for the Church. And that is the greatest weakness of the 
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Protestant position. You deny one infallibility and you assert 
another. But the Church is your only guarantee that the Book 
is infallible. Can the fallible guarantee the infallible? You 
urge that the Word of God comes only in and through the 
Scriptures. We agree that the Scriptures contain the Word of 
God; but the Church has been the sole guardian of that deposit 
of faith. The Bible is part of the tradition of the Church. 
By that authority can Luther, or any other, pick and choose and 
decide to keep one part of the tradition while rejecting another? 


D.1. Simply in this way. We both agree that the Bible is 
the Word of God. Then we also find that the Roman Church 
has much in her teaching and practice which is not only not 
found in the Bible, but is actually contrary to Biblical teaching. 
Protestants, on the other hand, build upon the Bible and upon 
the Bible alone. 


H. H. Do not forget that Luther and Calvin took most of 
their teaching from the Church against which they led the 
revolt. They added nothing to the teaching of the Roman 
Church. They retained the Creeds, the doctrines of the Trinity 
and of the Two Natures of Christ, belief in the Fall, and in 
Original Sin as expounded in Augustine, and so on. That was 


all retained when they left the Church of Rome. 


D. 1. Well, even if we admit that the Roman Catholic 
Church had certain of the truths of Christianity, it was so much 
the more at fault for not proclaiming them. And Protestantism 
retained these truths, not because Rome recognized them, but 
because they were in the Bible. 

H.H. Can you find the doctrine of Original Sin in the Bible? 
Does the Scripture teach that we are guilty for the sin of our 
mythical first parents, apart from any misdemeanour of our 
own? 

D. 3. It was not to be expected that the Reformers would 
set up something entirely new. That would not have been 
possible, nor desirable. Luther was slow to break with Rome. 
The break came not with the pinning of his Theses to the church 
door but with the burning of the Papal Bull. His original hope 
was to reform the Church by ridding it of the accretions which 
obscured the teaching of the New Testament, as Luther had 
come to understand them. That led on to an open break, of 
course, and this break does one very important thing. It brings 
into the light of day the principle of Reformation—a principle 
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which is always valid and imperative for the Church. As 
Luther said, “there is no authority in the Church but for 
Reformation.” 

H. H. Yes, but the Reformers soon forgot that principle: 
and we are not very willing to recognize it to-day. The Reforma- 
tion very soon hardened into another orthodoxy. Soon the 
Reformers were as intolerant of change as the Romanists were, 
and are. 


D.1. Naturally they opposed change once the truth had 
been affirmed. But you cannot accuse them of such intolerance 
as Rome has always shown. Think of the thousands whom she 
has handed over to the civil authority to be burned at the stake. 
Protestantism has never been guilty of such wholesale slaughter 
as that. The Reformation signified the principle of religious 
toleration. 


D. 3. Yes and No. The Reformers did not, as a matter of 
fact, plead for religious toleration. They do make strong pleas 
for toleration of the true faith, that is to say their own faith. 
But this was far from being a plea for religious toleration in 
general. Freedom of worship, except for themselves, meant 
little to those who broke away from Rome. Calvin did not 


hesitate to have Servetus burned publicly, precisely as Rome 
had heretics burned who differed from her. 


D. 1. You are making too much of the single case of Servetus. 
The Romanists burned thousands. 

D. 3. That is true. But the important point to note just here 
is that the principle involved in the burning of Servetus was 
precisely that involved in Rome’s heresy-hunting. Calvin 
differed from Rome on certain doctrines and claimed that, as 
his view was the true one, Rome was wrong to persecute him. 
Servetus differed from Calvin on certain doctrines, but Calvin 
was not prepared to extend to Servetus the toleration which he 
believed Rome should extend to him. To Calvin’s way of 
thinking there were certain doctrines, among them that of the 
Trinity, and it was permissible, or even imperative, to put any 
to death who denied them. The Reformers were intolerant. 
But in spite of that fact, the break from Rome brought the 
principle of religious liberty to light in the long run. Calvin 
did not realize all the implications of his own actions. 

H. H. Are we not forgetting many other sides of the 
movements of those days? We are emphasizing the religious 
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schism which was due to Luther. But, after all, it is question- 
able whether that was much more than a squabble between 
monkish orders concerning the proceeds from the sale of 
Indulgences. Anyway the break in religion was the result of 
natural causes. What was it that Comte taught? That history 
divides itself into three great ages; that of religion, that of 
metaphysics, and that of science. There is much truth in that 
generalization, and in the sixteenth century religion was loosing 
its hold on the minds of men and its grip on the imaginations. 
Even on the threshold of the approaching scientific age it was 
becoming difficult to assent to the preposterous claims of the 
Church. Authority had been wrong about the earth and the 
sun and the new world; well then, Authority might be wrong 
about other things. So were the seeds of scepticism sown in 
men’s minds. The discovery of printing and the multiplication 
of books made it difficult for the Roman Church to prevent men 
reading things which it was not convenient for the Pope to have 
them know. The Renaissance had awakened men’s minds and 
they were searching again amongst the wisdoms of antiquity. It 
was inevitable that there should have been a defection from the 
Roman Church amongst the more acute and intelligent minds; 
such could not be satisfied indefinitely on the tales of tawdry 
miracles and the enthusiasms of misguided fanatics. 

R.C. Are you not choosing the worst elements which were to 
be found within the Church and by them judging the whole? 
You are forgetting the great and imposing structure of medieval 
philosophy which finds its crown in the works of Thomas 
Aquinas. There you will find the faith of the Christian Church 
set forth in terms of the noblest and most adequate philosophy 
which the mind of man has produced. Reason here comes into 
her own and theology is exhibited as indeed the queen of the 
sciences. 

D. 3. Yes, but if it was right for St. Thomas to take the 
Aristotelian philosophy and employ its categories to expound 
Christian truth, surely it is no less right for the Reformers, or 
for men of our own day, to employ the categories of the highest 
thinking which they can find, to do the same thing. If Reason 
has the supreme place which you Thomists claim for it, it must 
have achieved something in the two thousand years or more 
which have passed since Aristotle wrote. The Protestant break 
with Rome implies the right to restate the faith in current forms 
of thought. 
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D.1. That is Modernism! Along that line you will not find 
any secure ground from which to battle with the legions of 
Rome. But to go back to Aristotle: is not the whole trouble 
with medieval theology the fact that it is all Aristotle and no 
Christ? Luther compared his age to that of the Maccabees, 
the universities being but schools of the Greek fashion and 
heathenish manners. Rightly Luther said that “the blind 
teacher Aristotle rules even further than Christ”. I cannot 
claim to be a student of Aquinas, but if the selections given by 
Father D’Arcy in his little book in Everyman’s Library are a fair 
index, then Aristotle did rule almost to the exclusion of Christ. 
From that point of view the significance of the Protestant break 
with Rome was that it pointed to a return to the revelation 
in the Bible freed from the web of Aristotelian speculation which 
had been woven around it. 

R.C. Yes, Luther did say that. But you cannot be bound 
by every word of Luther. You would agree that the man who 
advised Philip of Hesse to live a life of sin by being a bigamist 
on the sly, was far from being an infallibly safe guide. You are 
very ready, at any rate, to urge that argument against the popes. 
But Luther did not condemn Aristotle wholesale as you are 
doing; he admitted that there were things of value in Aristotle’s 
writings; he excepted the books of Logic, Rhetoric and Poetic 
from his censure. 

D. 1. That is to say, he excepted those works which deal 
chiefly with form and method, but he rightly rejected those 
with a positive content of teaching. Luther saw that, as he said, 
this dead heathen had conquered and hindered, and almost 
suppressed, the books of the living God; God had sent him 
as a plague for our sins. 

D. 3. Yes, the Reformation contained a protest against the 
place which the teachings of Aristotle had assumed in deter- 
mining the doctrines of the Church. But it should be remem- 
bered that the Middle Ages and their thinkers did not simply 
plagiarize the Peripatetic system. The medieval philosophers 
did, it is true, adopt many of the doctrines of Aristotle quite 
openly: but the Aristotelianism of the scholastics was more than 
a mere sterile imitation of the Philosopher. Aristotle was also 
the patron of the anti-scholastic system which had its vogue in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Platonism enjoyed an 
admiration which was no less enthusiastic than that of which 
Aristotle was the object. Augustine summed up and passed 
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on a goodly portion of the treasures of the ancient world, and the 
scholastics absorbed much of that. It is, therefore, not quite 
accurate to say that Luther simply broke away from Aristotle 
and swung back again to Christ. Further, the Reformers kept 
much of the Greek manner of thought: they took a great deal 
from the Roman Church which the Roman Church had taken 
from Greek philosophy. They continued to express the doctrine 
of the Two Natures in the One Person of Christ, for example, 
by the categories of the philosophy of substance. Again, 
Luther did not break away from Aristotelian and scholastic 
philosophy of substance and accidents in his doctrine of the- 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; he substituted Consubstantia- 
tien for Transubstantiation, but that is a change within the area 
of “‘ substantial” thinking. Nevertheless Luther did strive to 
correct what had been a totally mistaken emphasis. While 
he may not have completely carried out the implications of his 
ideas, nor entirely thrown off the incubus of Aristotelian thought, 
he did bring men back to the Scriptures, to the picture of Christ 
contained in the Scriptures seen as the perfect and unique 
revelation of God to man. Luther focused doctrinal thought 
on Christology. 

H. H. We are back again at the religious side of this move- 
ment. But that was only one phase of something far greater, 
and maybe not the most important. Think of the economic 
changes which were taking place in the sixteenth century: those 
alone would render inevitable the upheaval in the Church. 
Those were the days of change from natural economy, the 
economy of exchange of goods and services for other goods and 
services, to a money economy. There was a great increase in 
wealth, which led to the rise of the bourgeoisie. Cannon 
blasted the castles of the nobles and enabled the newly rich to 
take control of life. And then there was the growth of the 
spirit of nationalism: and there was a new consciousness of 
individualism. Any single one of these meant more, probably, 
than the inner religious struggle of an obscure monk. 

D. 1. You mentioned the growth of nationalism. Will you 
enlarge a little upon that, please? 

H. H. Nationalism? Well, it was inevitable that with the 
crystalization of national units the idea of national churches 
should emerge: and this resulted in partial disintegration of the 
Roman Church. In the Middle Ages the idea of nationalism, 
as we understand it to-day, was almost unknown. But by the 
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time of the Reformation the nations were becoming recognizably 
distinct entities. Racial differences were becoming clearly 
defined. The medieval idea was that there was one Empire and 
one Church, the temporal and spiritual sides of Christendom. 
It was impossible for the idea of a national church to emerge 
until the idea of the nation had taken shape. But once nations 
became self-conscious, it was inevitable that there should be a 
breaking of the Church Universal into national groups. By 
the end of the fifteenth century, absolute monarchies had become 
the centres of all leading nations of Europe, except Italy and 
Germany. 

D.1. The exceptions which you mention shows up the 
weakness of your argument. Luther was a German and there- 
fore a member of one of the least, and not of one of the more 
nationally conscious groups. 

H. H. That may be granted. The unification of Germany 
was long delayed. But even in the eleventh century Germans 
were beginning to feel that Germany was a nation. This feeling 
was strengthened by the possession of a common language 
which was distinct from the Latin tongues. There was a growing 
feeling, too, that German nationalism was being encroached 
upon by the Italian Church: the Germans felt that the Church 
had ceased to be the Church Universal and had become the 
Church of the Pope and his henchmen. And the Germans 
resented the defection of funds to Italy for the support of the 
Papacy. This alone would have brought about a religious 
revolution; Luther gave powerful expression to this feeling. 
Further, the spread of the new learning to the North emphasized 
the difference between the Germans and the Italians, and roused 
the Germans to emulation. They would show that things 
German were as good as, or better than, things Italian. 

D. 3. What you say is true. Luther’s works indicate that the 
causes of the Protestant revolution included the growth of 
German national feeling. But it included other elements too: 
such as the loss of prestige on the part of the Papacy, and, most 
important of all, the fact that German religious needs were not 
being met. Remember Luther’s words: “* Let us therefore hold 
it for certain and firmly established, that the soul can do without 
everything except the Word of God, without which none at all 
of all its wants are provided for.” That is just what the Germans 
were not being given, the Word of God. Humanism played its 
part but it cannot explain the Reformation; the humanists 
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were unconscious of the great movements of which they were 
the representatives. Economic life and development played its 
part but neither can it explain the Reformation. The growth 
of nationalism played its part, but none of these taken separ- 
ately, nor all of them taken together, can finally explain the 
Reformation. There is the further fact of the need of the human 
soul for God. This was symbolized by Luther more strikingly 
than by any other Reformer, and that is why the inner religious 
history of Protestantism’s break with Rome can best be studied 
in the story of his religious experience and the growth of his 
religious convictions. 

R. C. Mr. Chairman, we are travelling much too fast. You 
are assuming, all of you, that with the growth of nationalism, 
the changes in economic life, and the humanism of the Renais- 
sance, there came about a disintegration of the Church Catholic 
by which it was broken up into national churches. But most 
emphatically this was what did not happen. There was a 
secession from the Church Catholic; but the Catholic Church 
remained the Church. The Catholic Church is still the Church 
of All Nations. It is in Protestantism that we find such self- 
contradictory conceptions as “‘ The Church of England ”’, or the 
“Church of Scotland ”’, or the “‘ Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America ”’, or the *‘ United Church of Canada’. So the 
schismatics split and again split until by process of division and 
sub-division Protestantism has produced the monstrous brood 
of warring sects, each claiming to possess the truth more fully 
than the rest. That which is born of schism is destroyed by 
schism. Doctrinal differences very soon appeared amongst the 
very leaders of the revolt against the Church. To mention just 
one such, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Zwinglians disagreed on 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. Zwingli 
will have it that the elements are mere memorials of Christ’s 
Passion; Luther believes in a substantial presence beneath the 
accidents of bread and wine, Calvin teaches a kind of dynamic 
action of God which he calls being spiritually present. The 
significance of the Protestant break with the medieval Church 
lay simply in this, that God was visiting His people, there was 
an upsurge of renewed spiritual life, and the devil, if you 
Protestants will allow me to speak about such a being, not being 
able to hold some people back, did the next most effective thing: 
he pushed them too far. And so the schismatics hived off. But 
the true Church continued and within her borders the true 
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Reformation took place. The expression ‘“ Counter-Reforma- 
tion” is misleading: it suggests something positive in the so- 
called Reformation, which was opposed negatively by a move- 
ment within the Church, into which the Church was more or less 
shamed. No doubt the break made it clear to many that reform 
was urgent: but the stream of new life which grew into the 
Reform movement had its springs deeper. No mere effort to 
counteract Protestant heresy could have led to that movement 
which brought it about that 


half of Europe was secured for the Roman Catholic Church, and 
Protestantism was put on its proper level, as consisting of two sects, 
Protestant and Reformed, in separation from each other and from the 
Catholic Church. The gains of the Counter-Reformation seemed all 
on the side of the Roman Catholic Church; for, besides reconquest 
and extension of territory which went steadily onwards from that 
date, she recovered the practice of true religion. 


That quotation, allowing for certain inaccuracies in terminology, 
states the facts very fairly. 

D. 1. I cannot agree with that; I believe that the facts show 
that the Jesuits and their founder were inspired by a fanatical 
determination to save what they could from the wreckage 
created in Rome by the Protestant Reform. To do that they 


would use every means in their power to defend Romanism and 
to injure Protestantism. And while it may be true that we 
Protestants are divided into many camps, nevertheless it may be 
that we possess more real spiritual unity than exists within your 
Church for all its outward uniformity. If you do not permit 
much quarrelling amongst your various factions about differences 
of opinion or of doctrine, there is much rivalry, carried on 
with bitterness and jealousy, which is a far greater denial of the 
spirit of Christ. And the uniformity which you do possess, and 
which you parade so arrogantly before the world, is built on 
the denial of basic human rights; it is built on the denial of 
man’s right to form his own opinion. You teach men to believe 
that it is not for them to reason why, but blindly to obey the 
command of their spiritual superiors. Granted that Protes- 
tantism may in some ways have gone to regrettable extremes, 
nevertheless our break with the medieval Church signified the 
assertion of the great principle that every individual is entitled 
to live his life, think his thoughts, and seek his God. 

R.C. And by their fruits ye shall know them. The principle 
of the rights of the individual, as misunderstood by Protes- 
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tantism, has led to the anarchy of to-day. It has produced the 
philosophy of “ every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost ”’. Hence must be traced our present chaos, religious, 
political, economic, and Protestantism’s dissipation into a 
vaguely pious scepticism. 

D. 1. That might be true if all that the Reformation did was 
to stress the importance of the individual as an individual and 
nothing more. But there was more to it than that: what was 
brought out when Protestantism broke away from the thraldom 
of Rome was the place and dignity of the individual soul before 
God. That implied that a man has the right to worship God in 
freedom and according to his conscience. This was implicit in 
Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. This 
liberty was far removed from licence: it made man free lord 
of all and subject to none: but it also made him the most dutiful 
servant of all and subject to everyone. 

H. H. Well, I wonder if it has been worth it? I copied this 
passage from Fisher’s History of Europe, and I think that it is 
rather appropriate: 


A Chinaman of the period, had he been in a position to survey the 
turbulent European scene during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, might well have asked himself whether the art of living was 
not better understood by a people which had no religious quarrels 
because they had no religion but only an ethical code of deportment, 
whether the vast liberation of human forces brought about by the 
Protestant Reformation with all its infinite consequences for art and 
music, science and letters, was worth the price of long and savage 
wars, and whether an attitude of mind towards the ultimate mysteries 
less aspiring, less heroic and less confident than that which prevailed 
among western Christians was not in effect more conducive to human 
comfort. 


R. C. I would agree with your Chinese that the Protestant 
schism was a great mistake, but not because it interfered with 
human comfort. 

D. 1. And I think the fruits of the Protestant break from 
Rome were infinitely well worth all the discomfort which 
attended them. 

D. 3. There is one important point upon which we have not 
touched. That is the question of the relation of Church and 
State. The Protestant break with Rome marked the beginning 
of a new conception of their respective spheres. The medieval 
Church claimed to be superior in dignity and authority to the 
temporal power, and Innocent III made vassals of kings. This 
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was one of the points upon which Luther strongly argued against 
the Roman position. Luther urged that the state had auto- 
nomous rights; that it is an order ordained of God and is 
therefore to be obeyed by the Christian man. Calvin and 
Calvinists qualified this attitude to the extent of saying that 
obedience must be given so long as the command of the state is 
not contrary to the command of God. The Lutherans have 
always shown a strong tendency to submit to the State and this 
fact rendered the Nazi expansion of power in Germany so much 
the easier. The tension between Church and State has reached 
a new height in our day; and the trends leading up to this were 
set in motion with Luther. What the solution for our day will 
be remains to be worked out. In Germany and Japan the 
question was brought out into the open; but the tendency 
everywhere is for the State to take over ever wider areas of man’s 
life and thought. The Reformation is significant not so much 
as offering a solution of the problem as for confronting us with 
the problem in modern dress. 

R. C. I can see no ultimate solution to that problem save a 
return to the medieval conception; that unfortunately is not 
likely to happen in a world which has been so led astray by 
Protestantism. 

C.M. The time has come when we must bring our discussion 
to aclose. Several points have been raised upon which I would 
like to enlarge at length. But there is only time to refer to one 
or two of them and that very briefly. 

Assumptions have been made about mysticism and Christi- 
anity about which I am not happy, particularly with reference 
to the Old Testament and the call of Isaiah, for example. Then 
there is the big question of the attitude of the Reformers to the 
Scriptures which needs to be cleared up more than we have done. 
Again one of you equated Modernism with restatement of 
Christian doctrine in modern language. That needs some 
qualification before we can allow it to pass. But there is one 
problem far more important than anything which we have dis- 
cussed to-day. It is often overlooked, but it underlies most 
other problems connected with the Reformation. That is the 
significance of the Reformation for our understanding of the 
whole question of Revelation and Natural Theology. The 
Roman Church makes a very big place for Natural Theology. 
So do the Churches of Protestant orthodox tradition. But did 
not the Reformers in their appeal to the testimony of the Holy 
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Spirit, and Luther, particularly, in his revulsion against the 
Philosopher, point to the truth that our knowledge of God is 
utterly dependent upon God’s revelation of Himself? That is 
the question which I want to see thoroughly discussed and 
enlarged upon. Beginning with the affirmation that the Word 
became flesh, and taking the doctrine of the Incarnation with 
radical seriousness, what light is thrown upon this whole 
question of Reformation yesterday and to-day? That, it seems 
to me, is the urgent theological task which we should set before 
ourselves now. What do you think? 

D. 1. I doubt if we know enough to say more than we have 
already said. But I propose that, if it is agreeable to the others, 
the Chairman be asked to prepare a paper on the theological 
issue which he has mentioned. Do you all agree? 

All agreed. 

C. M. Thank you. I shall endeavour to do as you suggest. 
You see I think that our need to-day is not to return to the 
Reformation, but to press on from the Reformation. Reforma- 
tion is always the Church’s imperative necessity. I shall try 
to set us thinking along these lines by preparing a paper on the 
theme: Revelation and Reformation. 

AUSTIN A. FULTON. 
St. Enoch’s Church, 
Belfast. 
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I 


THREE periods appear to stand out in the history of the Church 
as rich in eschatology; the first century, the age of the Reforma- 
tion, and the present day. No period has ever been without 
its eschatology, but as a general rule the theologians have been 
content to give to it but the last chapters of their works, as if 
eschatology were a mere addendum to faith and not “ the fibre 
of the living strand ” (cf. H. R. Mackintosh, Immortality and the 
Future, pp. 108 f.). The great question that must force itself upon 
us immediately is this: Why was it that the Church failed so 
early to grasp and absorb into her whole life and thought the 
eschatological teaching of the New Testament? And why was 
it that after the Reformation the Lutheran, Reformed, and 
Anglican Churches largely lost the eschatological note in spite 
of the fact that their hymns and liturgies are resonant with it? 
Whatever be the final answer or answers we must give to these 
questions, it seems clear that the deepest significance of the 
best Biblical scholarship of our day (as represented, for example, 
in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament) is 
that it is wrestling with precisely this problem, with the result 
that the new Biblical scholarship is producing an understanding 
of the Bible unparalleled in the history of the Church since the 
first century. No one can read the first four volumes of the 
Theologisches Wérterbuch without being profoundly impressed 
with the fact that scholars from all sides and of many varieties 
have this in common, that their lexicographical and lexicological 
studies have forced them back into an exposition of the faith 
that bears something of the eschatological cast that characterizes 
all the Scriptures. Undoubtedly the renewed understanding of 
the Old Testament and its relation to the thought of the New 
Testament has a great deal to do with this, which would seem 
to justify the historian in the judgment that whenever the Church 
has been tempted to tear Christianity from its God-given roots 
in Hebraic soil, it has destroyed something so essential that its 
effects bear strange fruit for centuries afterwards. 


Undoubtedly the Reformation represented a tremendous 
recoil from a Latin conception of God worked out into an 
almost impeccable structure with the aid of Greek logic, and a 
return to the living God and the dynamic faith of the Bible. 
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But what was it even in the age of the Reformation, something 
lacking or something misconceived, that led the Church down 
the road from Luther to Ritschl, or from Calvin to Schleier- 
macher, with whom eschatology came to count for nothing at 
all? It was not that the eschatological element did not pervade 
the thought of the Reformation, though it was not held so 
consciously as it often is to-day. It is sometimes said, with 
grave injustice, that there is no real place given to the doctrine 
of the last things in Calvin—perhaps because in modern style 
he had no last chapters on the subject. The significant thing is 
that Calvin inserted his definite teaching on this subject into the 
third book of the Institutes in connection with the doctrines of 
the Spirit, Faith, and Justification. The same procedure is 
true of his Commentaries and Sermons, and appears to be one 
which Calvin learned from St. Paul himself, who never set 
himself deliberately to give teaching on the Last Things (e.g. in 
Romans) but gives it only incidentally as the need arises, although 
the whole of his teaching is cast in strong eschatological terms. 
That is just the way in which it is given in Calvin, for with him 
every doctrine entails what we now call the eschatological 
tension. 

It was a decided return to Christology which first brought 
this about (cf. Bernard of Clairvaux, whom Calvin cites more 
than any other apart from Augustine). When salvation is 
lodged fully in Christ then He in His own person fills the whole 
vista of faith, while the reality of His presence means the reality 
of the presence of the Kingdom here and now. But as He 
ascended and has withdrawn Himself from worldly visibility 
without detracting from His personal nearness, faith inevitably 
looks for the hour when the veil will be torn aside, and Christ 
shall appear in glory and completely substantiate the faith of 
the Church. But until then the faith of the Church is nourished 
by justification and the sacraments which are thought of in 
terms of the God-Manhood of Christ as seen in the light of 
the Cross and Resurrection particularly. That means that the 
eschatological tension that reached its acutest point in the 
person and work of the Mediator is enshrined in the tension 
between justus et peccator and between real presence and bread 
and wine. To the word of justification the sacraments add the 
pressure of imminence so that the two together on their Christo- 
logical basis contain the heart of eschatology. 

Another way in which Calvin expresses that eschatological 
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relation is thus: If Christ Himself is our Salvation, supremely 
in His own person, then the gift of grace is identical with the 
Giver. Christ gives Himself to us personally through the duality — 
and unity of Word and Spirit. Therefore faith rests upon a 
dual ground and carries the eschatological relation at its very 
heart. It is faith that has apprehended Christ, but in order 
to apprehend must yet reach out still to apprehend, and so 
faith exists in the tension of having and not having, but a 
tension that is secure in the hand of God because it rests upon 
the fact that the believer is once and for all apprehended by God, 
and no one can pluck him out of God’s hand. That is the 
absolute certainty behind the humble uncertainty (“‘ I count not 
myself to have apprehended ”’) of faith (“ I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief’). This transmutation of medieval pusillanimity 
into the humble certainty of faith is particularly clear in Luther. 
The eschatological relation is, however, bound up essentially 
with the historical revelation and action of Christ, as Calvin 
makes clear through the stress upon the Word, and indeed 
upon the historical continuity of the Word as the preached 
Word. The Word is thus the historically mediated event, but 
because it is bound up inextricably with the Spirit, through the 
Word preached and through the Spirit as dual but indivisible 
act, the living Jesus Christ becomes present to faith—and not 
simply the mystical Son of God, but Jesus Christ the incarnate 
and historical Son of God. The more seriously the person of 
this Jesus is taken, and the more the emphasis upon the Word 
throws faith back upon the historical events of Jesus Christ, 
the more faith is poised upon historical fulfilment, that is upon 
the expectation that this same Jesus will reveal Himself per- 
sonally in the actuality of history. And so faith is made to rest 
essentially upon a future event as well as upon a past event, and “ 
faith must inevitably be expressed in terms of hope also. “~ 
We must not forget, however, that the Reformers’ conception 
of faith was marked and to a certain extent shaped by the 
battles in which they were engaged. Because faith has to do 
essentially with a transcendent act, a Word about the new man 
or the new creation, the coming age, it is thrown into tension 
with, and often into contradiction to, this world and its processes. 
Thus Calvin sets faith in opposition on the one hand to the 
worldly view of the Kingdom which identified it with the 
Imperium Romanum, but in opposition on the other hand to the 
present Kingdom of the mystic, conceived as a static and time- 
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less reality. The doctrines of justification and the sacraments 
reflect this double tension supremely and are inevitably mis- 
understood by those who have a blind spot for eschatology, or 
who have not the courage to think eschatology into the founda- 
tion of faith itself. This was the point that came out most 
strongly in the controversy over imputation, the doctrine which 
was so grievously misunderstood by the Roman Church and 
which became the pivot upon which the Counter-Reformation 
reacted in denunciation of the Reformed faith. 

But the Reformers had still another battle to fight—this 
time against the Anabaptists who conceived of the Kingdom 
too literally in terms of history and apocalyptic, and of salva- 
tion too much in terms of the future. Unfortunately the recoil 
of the leading Reformers from the excesses of these Schwdrmer 
carried with it a recoil from apocalyptic, or at least from think- 
ing out fully the implications of apocalyptic. They tended to 
restrict eschatology to the eschatological tension, and definite 
teaching about the Last Things to the subjects of death, judg- 

| ment, and resurrection. In other words, the separation of 
| eschatological tension from apocalyptic really meant a move- 
ment to cut eschatology adrift from history. Looking back we 
may say that this was a decided weakness in the theology of the 
Reformation—not however in the prayers and hymns, particu- 
larly the Eucharistic prayers and hymns! But when eschatology 
tends to be cut adrift from history it is governed not so much by 
the logic of action (divine intervention), as by the logic of ideas 
(determinism). That is particularly evident in Calvin’s more 
systematic works where the Kingdom of God is conceived too 
generally in terms of an overarching sovereignty of God and his 
doctrine of election is conceived in terms of an act of predestina- 
tion which is pushed back to some still point before and behind 
time rather than as the living action of the eternal in time. That 
on its part tended to deaden the relation between the Kingdom 
of God and history, and to throw the urgency of judgment 
almost entirely into the future. At any rate the result was that 
a view of providence and election with the major emphasis laid 
upon the past, upon a pre-temporal eternity, prevented the 
inner eschatological tension which characterized every doctrine 
from reaching its full development in clear teaching about the 
Second Advent of Christ or at least prevented the teaching 
about the Second Advent from conditioning the attitude to 
history. Thus it came to lack the urgency so characteristic of 
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the New Testament view of the Kingdom as imminent in time. 
The nearest approach to an integration of eschatology and 
history is to be found in the post-Reformation federal theology, 
but that was too predestinarian and had borrowed too much 
from Aristotle and the Schoolmen to leave room for a living 
eschatology. 





The New Testament looks towards a historical future, and a 
redemption of the whole world, but from the angle of the fallen 
world and its history that can only be expressed apocalyptically 
—unless one is to follow Rome in her false elision of the 
temporal and the eternal or the mystics in their ultimate denial 
of history. The Reformation failed to bring out this New Testa- 
ment emphasis with sufficient strength, and so paved the way 
for the denial of eschatology in Neo-Protestantism. To weaken 
the relation between eschatology and history means that the 
inner eschatological form of faith becomes lost. — 


II 


We cannot undertake here any account of the history of the 
doctrine through the centuries till the present day, except to 
say that it is the story of the gradual elimination of the eschato- 
logical element from its central place in the Church and of its 
increasing secularization which in Marxian Socialism becomes 
a movement of great power. The rise of this secularized eschato- 
logy cannot but be regarded as a severe judgment on the: 
Christian Church, for it means that the Church has so failed 
to bear witness to the Cross of Christ as the power of God (for 
the weakness of God is stronger than men) that the nations have 
separated the eschatological and social message of the Church 
from Christ Jesus and have harnessed it to the ruthless forces of 
modern science. 


The gradual Enteschatologisierung (as the Germans call it) 
has had effects within the Churches themselves which must be 
noted. 


(a) The main teaching about the Last Things in the West 
(apart from isolated thinkers like Bengel) has largely been left 
to sects whose roots go back into the Anabaptist tradition. 
Although the extremes of those early Schwdrmer have not been 
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repeated to the same extent in modern times, it still remains 
true that their modern successors have developed an eschato- 
logical emphasis that is one-sided in its divorce of the apoca- 
lyptic view of the Kingdom as other-worldly, coming at the end 
of time, from the prophetic view of the Kingdom as breaking 
into the midst of time and involving history, and therefore is 
constantly on the brink of becoming fantastic. Against this 
apocalyptic eschatology divorced from actual history the Church 
will always be in revolt, for apocalypse can only have Christian 
meaning in the closest association with present history. 


(b) When the Church came to formulate her teaching about 
death and judgment, the life everlasting and the return of Christ, 
she tended to append it to the end of Dogmatics rather uncer- 
tainly, failing to grasp these doctrines aright in themselves, and 
failing to take up the New Testament stress upon eschatology as 
integral to the very heart of the Gospel and to every doctrine 
of the faith. In a tradition such as this the words of H. R. 
Mackintosh have great point: “It is a just and illuminating 
thought that every system of theology should be read backwards 
at least once, commencing with the last things, since it is in the 
conclusion that we find the truest index to the whole ” (Jmmor- 
tality and the Future, p. 109). 


, (c) When the Church came to relate the Kingdom of God to 

’ history, idealism took the place of eschatology. The Church 
cannot live or work without a goal, an end or a fe/los, and 
without having some idea of the eschaton. But there is a vast 
difference between an ideal end in the Greek sense and the New 
Testament eschaton, the end that has in Christ broken into time, 
for all the formal similarity that they may bear. The difference 
between the two conceptions is precisely the core of the Christian 
Gospel. The Greek end is always an ideal end. Man is not 
what he ought to be, but no matter how much he tries individually 
or in history to be what he ought to be, the end is still ideal and 
beyond his grasp. In the Christian Gospel this end has broken 
into the present and is even now operative in the world through 
the message of the Gospel. Because it has actually entered 
history the whole of Christian thought and action can no longer 
be conceived in terms of idealism. The Christian end remains 
the final end, but because that end has broken into time and 
yet transcends time he is conscious of it here and now. 
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In the last two generations, however, the whole picture has 
been decisively altered, and that has been due to two main 
factors: (1) The rising tide of evangelical witness which led to 
the great missionary movement of modern times has forced the 
Church in the home countries to think anew of the relation 
between the evangel and history, and evangel and the whole 
world. The actual task of the Gospel succeeded in throwing an 
urgency back into the Church’s faith which the theologians and 
scholars had belittled and almost destroyed. (2) The historico- 
critical study of the Biblical documents with its increasing 
thoroughness brought scholars back to grapple with the enormous 
place occupied in them by eschatology. It is particularly with 
this movement that we are concerned here. 

In the forefront of this return to the understanding of the 
eschatological character of the New Testament stand the names 
of Overbeck, Johannes Weiss, and Schweitzer, though the in- 
fluence of the last-named has been most potent in this country. 
The “ discovery ” associated with these scholars was that all 
New Testament teaching is lodged within an eschatological 
scheme which gives to each doctrine its peculiar form. Or, to 
put it the other way round, the New Testament thought-world 
has a central point which gives its otherwise varied character an 
essential unity, so that the individual ideas and doctrines that 
come up fall within its orbit and have their deepest meaning 
in relation to its central point. This central point is declared 
to be a specially modified form of late Jewish apocalyptic 
eschatology. This means that, as against the uneschatological 
views of scholars like Harnack, the New Testament must be 
interpreted in a thorough-going eschatological fashion. And 
further, as late-Jewish apocalyptic eschatology was essentially 
futurist and catastrophic, we must regard the Kingdom of God 
in the Gospel as purely future and abruptly supernatural. Jesus, 
it is said, expected only an eschatological realization of the 
Kingdom, and therefore everything must be projected into the 
coming age. 

Schweitzer’s views have had enormous influence, particularly 
in destroying those reconstructions of the Gospel which chose 
to ignore the eschatological sayings of Jesus in an attempt to 
set Him forth as the central figure of the Kingdom of God on 
earth regarded primarily as a social and ethical movement in 
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history reaching out through human progress toward Utopia. 
But there can be no doubt that Schweitzer has overstated 
the case, and given a very one-sided account of the New 
Testament. He ignores almost entirely the element of teleology 
in the teaching of Jesus with its roots in the prophetic view of 
the Kingdom. At the same time it is simply not true that the 
teaching of Jesus has only a future reference, as C. H. Dodd has 
made magnificently clear, for there is constant insistence upon 
the fact that the Kingdom has come already, while throughout 
all there is a joyful sense of God’s actual presence in Jesus Christ. 
He is the King of the Kingdom, and is here now to redeem and 
to save with the very finger of God. What is at stake ultimately 
in Schweitzer’s view therefore is the doctrine of Christ, for a 
Jesus who is so utterly deluded as the figure of Schweiter’s recon- 
struction, who dies with a despairing cry when events take an 
unforeseen course, cannot be the Son of God as the Church 
believes Him to be. 

But behind all this it must be said that Schweitzer misunder- 
stands the nature of eschatology itself which he thinks of only 
in a narrow apocalyptist sense. Indeed again and again it 
would appear that in eschatology Schweitzer sees little more than 
a primitive cosmology. When therefore he sets the Gospels in a 
thoroughly eschatological setting, that really means that it is 
set in the midst of an apocalyptic scenery which, as far as he 
can see, is bound up with unscientific views of the world. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he rejects eschatology almost 
in toto as primitive mythology, nor surprising that, if his scholar- 
ship forces him to declare the New Testament to be eschato- 
logical from end to end, he should think of the story of the 
Church as the story of a progressive elimination of eschatology. 
Schweitzer himself carries that position to its ultimate conclusion 
which significantly ends in the trivial declaration of faith as 
simply reverence for life. 

Schweitzer’s interpretation of the New Testament was elabor- 
ated in opposition to the uneschatological views of Harnack, 
but it is now apparent that Schweitzer really failed because he 
operated with similar idealist and rationalist assumptions 
which prevented him from thinking through the eschatological 
message of the New Testament radically. In other words his 
essentially Hellenic presuppositions prevented him from appre- 
hending the inner eschatological form of faith, apart from which 
apocalypse can only appear rather crude. For him therefore 
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the supreme problem which faces the Church, and has faced the 
Church throughout her long history, is a reinterpretation of the 
Gospel message that must be pivoted upon the actual fact that 
the Kingdom of God did not come in the first generation as the 
early Christians expected it would: das Problem der ausgeb- 
liebenen Parusie. Schweitzer has done a tremendous service to 
Biblical studies in calling attention to the eschatological nature 
of early Christian faith, but unfortunately by propounding this 
problem he has set the whole discussion off upon a false scent — 
(cf. especially W. Michaelis, Der Herr verzieht nicht die 
Verheissung). 

Most of the literature on eschatology of recent years has 
started from this problem, and has either gone on after taking 
the “actual fact” for granted or tried to explain it away. 
Schweitzer has had direct descendants to his views in Werner 
and Buri, who begin with the fact that the whole of the New 
Testament eschatology is bound up with a very definite historical 
situation which cannot be repeated, and who go on to restate 
the whole Christian position in such a way that it is no longer 
vitiated by the delusion of the near Advent of Christ, but theirs 
is a theology that runs out into the same trivialities in which 
very little that is vital of the original Gospel is left. On the other 
hand there has arisen a timeless eschatology which explains 
away in symbolical fashion the New Testament attitude to a | 
future but imminent Advent of the Kingdom, and to this belong 
people so varied as the early Barth, Bultmann, Hoskyns, and 
Dodd, and many others. Apart from these, whose eschatological 
thought is closely bound up with New Testament scholarship, 
there are others who might conveniently be grouped into three 
categories. 


(a) Behind all this discussion there has been a tradition that 
has maintained a close relation to the thought of the Reforma- 
tion and has thought out the problems of Biblical theology 
that have been thrown up without losing the inner eschatological 
tension of faith that one finds in Calvin and Luther—the most 
notable and influential of these on the Continent was undoubt- 
edly Martin Kahler, who in many ways is coming back into 
appreciation to-day, and in this country P. T. Forsyth and 
H. R. Mackintosh. 


(b) At the same time there has been a movement among 
those who still operate within the idealist tradition to get to 
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grips with eschatology and to set it forth with a new under- 
standing of what were called “ values”. Into this group one 
might put Althaus, Von Hiigel, and John Baillie, and to a certain 
extent Emil Brunner. 


(c) Still a third group comprises those who have what is 
often called a more “naive” attitude to time and to the 
Kingdom, a serious reinterpretation of the New Testament 
which received great impetus from the eschatological fervour of 
the elder Blumhardt, and the evangelical sects. 


It is impossible to go into these various conceptions of eschato- 
logy here, though it is high time that most New Testament 
scholars paid more attention to the work of the theologians 
which has been going on parallel to that of Biblical studies. 


(To be continued) 
T. F. TORRANCE. 
University of Edinburgh. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE TREE OF LIFE! 


IN his new book of poems Dr. Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, enlarges on the proleptic significance of ancient mythology. He 
does so in a cycle of poems written in Spenserian stanzas. In the title- 
poem he sings “‘ of Yggdrasil, the tree of life’, and takes all the forms of 
mythic lore—whether the tabu of primitive tribesmen, the animism of 
Bavarian villagers, or Druidical rites—as but branches of that tree. Even 
St. Luke is depicted as torn between loyalty to the Aesculapian serpent 
and that which Moses raised in the wilderness, until, in later wisdom, these 
convened and left him “* bearing the Christian name, a Grecian still ”’. 

While some may not feel able to go all the way with him in this enshrine- 
ment of myth, remembering how the Hebrew prophets saw the other side 
of the shield and held no truce with Tammuz, yet it is also to be noted that 
in preaching the Gospel to the Athenians Paul declared unto them “* Him 
whom they ignorantly worshipped’. ‘“‘ Such acts of grace,” therefore, as 
are proclaimed in the Gospel, must perhaps, in a qualified sense, “* be 
declared as holy myth come true ”’. 

Much distilled wisdom is here on the relative values of reason and 
revelation, science and faith, logic and intuition, but the primacy of the 
fact of Christ rules throughout and gives certainty to faith. Yet this firm 
hold on Christ only heightens the truth expressed by Tertullian (and 
quoted more than once in this book) that “* All things go out at last in 
mystery.” 

“* That holy figure which men name the Christ 
Was no logician’s theorem nor dream 
Of sacred bard... 
Into the troubled stream 
Of history, assuming man’s estate, 
Came he whose revelation owns both place and date.” 
So that Wisdom does not “ lie remote from history’s particularity ’’, and in 
contemplation of this greatest of all mysteries the poet confesses: 
“* Too great a wonder for my stammering tongue is this.” 

If the function of philosophy be to inculcate reverence for ultimate 
mysteries rather than to supply a rigid definition of them, Dr. Micklem 
is to be congratulated on achieving this end. For divine philosophy, 
rightly considered, teaches moderation, compassion, understanding, and 
whatever other virtues spring from humility and mature inward experience. 

** More than the mind may grasp the heart may know.” 
And again, 
“Ye, too, begone, bright protestants of mind 
So diamond-sharp and so delusive-clear, 
... the undazzled eye 
Sweeps unashamed the sky. 
All that ye see ye know. Ah, but for me 
Wisdom still lurks behind, all wrapt in mystery.” 


1 The Tree of Life and Other Verses. By Nathaniel Micklem. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1952. vii, 87 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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This insistence on “‘ Heaven-invaded hearts ”’ as the prerequisite of know- 
ledge might well be pondered by the over-confident logician. 

Readers familiar with trends of modern theological debate will catch 
many passing allusions, in phrase and theme, to contemporary modes of 
thought. Most people, however, will read these verses for the sheer delight 
that they give to mind and imagination. The warm human sympathy 
behind them is all too rare in our age. 

The poems under the title CONAMUR TENUES GRANDIA, like his sonnets, 
have, as verse, scholarly competence if not inspiration, but several touch 
the stars in their sweep of vision, notably ‘* All things go out in mystery ”’. 
“‘The Atonement” has surprising overtone of meaning behind almost 
obvious expression: it is good to find a poem of this kind in so philo- 
sophical a levee! 

The concluding section, LEVIORE PLECTRO, is delightful. These pen-and- 
ink sketches of church characters, done in light verse, could only have 
been drawn by an eye that had looked long on the sublimities of ultimate 
truth and then turned to see in perspective the pathetic frailties of our 
mortal state even as professing believers. The dour elder (is he Scots ?), 
the woolly-minded parson (clearly English, by way of balance!), the old 
wooden woman, a regular but unresponsive pew-holder—even the indus- 
trious Anglo-Catholic vicar—are all viewed with large charity, though 
with full awareness of their defects. Nevertheless, the inner citadel of the 
spirit, known only to God, is taken as the true measure of the man: 

** Himself far truer than 
The scope of his awareness.”’ 

Where it does not degenerate into mere sentiment this outlook is one that 
even evangelical Christians could do well to cultivate. Too often, alas, it is 
replaced by insensitive censoriousness. If the Characters in Law’s Serious 
Call teach us how we ought to look on our own frailties, Dr. Micklem’s 
modest gallery gives us a lesson on how we ought to regard the seeming 
deficiencies of our weaker brethren. These tail-pieces show that Dr. 
Micklem is sufficiently serious to permit himself an occasional smile, and 
so deeply sunk in divinity as to be completely human! 

There is also a handful of occasional and personal poems, mostly in 
sonnet form. 


Kirkwell. ROBERT RENDALL. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM ! 


THE substance of the material contained in this book was published in two 
successive issues of The Westminster Theological Journal, the issues for May 
and November, 1951. It is good to have these closely reasoned and 
erudite articles presented to us now in permanent book form. 

The subjects dealt with are ‘“‘ The Import of Baptism ”’, ‘“‘ The Mode of 
Baptism ’’, “ The Church”, “ Infant Baptism ”’, ‘‘ Objections to Infant: 


1 Christian Baptism. By John Murray, Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. (Philadelphia: 
The Committee on Christian Education, The Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 
1952. 93 pp. $1.75.) 
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Baptism ”, “‘ Whose children are to be baptized? ”’ and “ The Efficacy of 
Baptism”. The mere mention of these subjects shows that Professor 
Murray explores here a region of theological enquiry which bristles with 
the most prickly of controversial questions. He picks his way with care 
in that region and he emerges from it with no severe scratches evident 
anywhere upon him, declaring triumphantly in his closing paragraph that 
he abides unperturbed in the position of our Presbyterian Fathers, namely, 
that “* believing parents present their infant seed for baptism as the sign and 
seal of the covenant of grace. They commit them not only to God’s care 
but also to His covenant faithfulness. The efficacy of infant baptism 
principally consists in this, that it is to us the certification or seal that God 
works in accordance with this covenant provision and fulfils His covenant 
promises ”’ (p. 93). 


Professor Murray recognizes that “ traditional sentiment can never be 
pleaded as the proper ground for any element of the worship of the church 
of God. Divine institution is the only warrant” (p. 1). He argues very 
persuasively in support of the thesis that we have such a warrant for Infant 
Baptism. The whole of his argument is marked by invariable fairness and 
courtesy towards his Baptist opponents, or the “ antipaedobaptists ”’, to 
use the cumbersome and somewhat forbidding title by which he also 
describes them, and it is also marked always, of course, by the most careful 
scholarship. Specially noteworthy is his treatment of the verb Bamrilw, in 
which he reveals considerable delicacy of exegetical acumen (pp. 10-33). 
He furnishes strong reasons in support of the conclusion at which he 
arrives that “‘ though the word Bazrilw and its cognates can be used to 
denote an action performed by immersion, yet they may also be used to 
denote an action that can be performed by a variety of modes. Conse- 
quently the word Bazrrilw itself cannot be pleaded as an argument for the 
necessity of immersion as the mode of baptism ”’ (p. 29). 


Professor Murray’s chapter on “ The Church ”’ is also very good. He 
points out that while “* it is necessary to distinguish between the form of the 
visible church under the Old Testament and its form under the New ”’, at 
the same time the Church is generically one under both Testaments. 
“‘ Perhaps no other datum,” he writes, “ is more relevant and conclusive 
to establish the unity and continuity of the church in both economies than 
the fact that the New Testament is the expansion and unfolding of the 
Abrahamic covenant (Gen. xii. 3), that Abraham is the father of the 
faithful, and that new Testament believers of all nations are Abraham’s 
seed and heirs according to the promise ” (pp. 46, 47). 


A careful study of this book ought to steady some who may have doubts 
about Infant Baptism, but whether it will shake the beliefs of those who 
are convinced Baptists is another matter. They no doubt still have among 
them theologians of the calibre of Dr. A. H. Strong, who could advance 
strong arguments against Professor Murray’s position, but at any rate 
they find in him a theologian worthy of their steel. 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Morayshire. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


Dr. ATKINSON has done a great service to Christians of all kinds through 
the publication of this very neat little volume of 130 pages. 

As a man of culture, he recognizes the great work done in the elucidation 
of the text of the Old Testament by Hebrew and Aramaic scholars. As 
a conservative in theology he feels that liberal theological thought has 
erred in two ways in the last two generations: (1) in the dogmatic state- 
ment of conclusions on insufficient evidence; (2) in the prejudices enter- 
tained against belief in the supernatural. While thanking God “ for the 
skill and powers of concentration that He has given to scholars ”’ in their 
learned study of the Bible, the author maintains that for the man who 
wants to gain from the Bible “ what the Holy Spirit intends to show us ”’, 
the most important factor of all is what he calls the “ simple, believing 
approach”’. There is nothing so important as this for him who seeks 
spiritual blessing in the Bible. 

Dr. Atkinson has done well in emphasizing this. Too often, the Bible 
is approached professionally by the preacher in search of texts or by the 
critic on the outlook for material to fortify his particular theory—and the 
soul is not fed with spiritual food. 

In this book we are shown in choice words how the Old Testament is 
the foundation of the New. The New Testament “‘ would be unintelligible 
if it appeared alone without the Old ’’. In countless places a knowledge of 
the Old is presupposed and the number of quotations and references is 
simply enormous. 

“The ethical and didactic sections of the New Testament strike the 
same notes as those in the Old and express the same great conceptions in 
outstanding terms which, though in the Greek language, correspond 
exactly with their Hebrew counterparts in the Old”. This is illustrated by 
references to God as Creator, the timelessness of God, the fact that the 
Old Testament God is supremely interested in moral issues, the Unity of 
God “ which is the rock on which the Trinity in Unity is built ” and keeps 
the doctrine of the Trinity ‘“‘ from developing into tritheism”’. “‘ Depths 
of meaning are brought out of the Old Testament by the light of the 
Christian revelation cast back upon it.” 

So also, the Doctrine of Man, and Man’s moral responsibility (taught 
so constantly in the Old Testament) is perfectly in line with the New 
Testament. ‘‘ This consistent view of mankind . . ., expressed in direct 
statement and abundantly illustrated by biography, prepares us better than 
anything could for the redemption offered in the New Testament to a 
morally helpless race.” 

“The New Testament does not repudiate and supersede the Old. It 
releases the power by which the great principles are vindicated and brought 
into untrammelled operation.”” We have seldom seen the great themes of 
covenant relationship, merit, faith; blood-shedding; God dwelling with 
His people, more attractively or more ably dealt with. ‘‘ The Old Testa- 
ment shows us the one true God in creation, in action and in redemption, 


1 The Christian’s Use of the Old Testament. By Basil F. C. Atkinson, M.A., 
Ph.D., Under Librarian in the University of Cambridge. (London: Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. 1952. 130 pp. 6s.) 
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and clearly makes known to us the ethical demands of His holiness upon 
men. This action is fulfilled and those demands met in Christ . . . the Old 
Testament shows us the desperate need of man, which can be met only in 
Christ.” 

The chapter on “ Prayer, Praise, and Devotion” presents a veritable 
“feast of good things”: e.g. “Abraham and Faith”; “ Jacob and 
Prayer ”; “* Elijah, Courage and Prayer’’, etc. The place of the Psalms 
in the devotional life of the Christian is admirably dealt with—so also are 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the minor Prophets, etc., from the point of view 
of devotional theology. ‘‘ Christians may go with confidence to the Old 
Testament in order to feed and build up their spiritual lives.” We “‘ shall 
gain immense treasure ”’ if we study the Old “ in the light of the New ”’. 

Dr. Atkinson deals ably with the question how far any given element in 
the Old Testament is to be regarded as transitory; and what is the boundary 
between the transitory and the permanent? 

The Chapter on “ Shadows of the True”’ will come as a revelation to 
many. who have erroneously concluded that the Old Testament has little 
to teach us. The manner in which Dr. Atkinson deals with the ceremonial 
law, Christ and the Passover, Christ and Aaron, the Tabernacle, the moral 
law, grace, sin and punishment, the death of Christ—all in this chapter— 
is most helpful and illuminating. 

The author nowhere runs away from the problems raised by the Old 
Testament and does much to solve them: e.g. the Imprecatory Psalms, 
divorce and polygamy, war, etc. The interesting fact is that the explana- 
tion is so surprisingly easy once the right viewpoint is attained. 

The section dealing with the witness of the Old Testament to Christ 
gives us “* good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over”? and must rejoice the heart of any true Christian. The author makes 
good his claim that ‘* there was no step in the course of God’s purpose in 
Christ, from the moment of the supernatural conception to His return to 
heaven . . . which did not follow the pattern laid down in the Old 
Testament ”’. 

The treatment of the Messianic hope, the Messianic prophecies, and the 
Suffering Servant is very valuable. 

The chapter on “ Prophecy and the Kingdom of God” is wisely and 
ably written and will repay careful attention. 

The book is intensely devotional and could only have been written by 
one who has himself drunk deeply from the fountain of living waters which 
the word of God provides. There is no parade of learning, but you are 
conscious all the time that the learning is there and that you are being 
helped by one who has made a very profound study of his theme. 

We cannot imagine a finer spiritual exercise for any man than to take 
this volume and, Bible in hand, look up and study the references given with 
their contexts, as the author himself recommends. It will take time, but 
whoever does it, whether learned or unlearned, will be repaid a thousand- 
fold. We heartily thank Dr. Atkinson for this work, and congratulate 
the I. V.F. on its publication. 


Free Church College, A. M. RENWICK. 
Edinburgh. 
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Who is Jesus? By George W. Truett, D.D., LL.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1952. 171 pp. $2.50.) 


This volume is the sixth in the Truett Memorial series which is being 
issued with a view to commemorating the long and fruitful ministry of the 
late Dr. G. W. Truett of Dallas. The book takes its title from the first 
sermon which it contains. But indeed, the title may be taken as indicating 
the theme of all the fourteen sermons which are brought together in these 
pages. For Christ is central in them all; Christ in the glory of His Person; 
Christ in the tender compassion of His saving mission; Christ the ever- 
attentive Confidant of His people; Christ in the splendour of His offices 
as Prophet, Priest and King. Certainly George Truett’s trumpet gave 
forth no uncertain sound. Here are fourteen samples of good preaching— 
preaching that never wanders far from the Cross, and that by careful 
preparation is calculated both to arrest and to edify. 

We are indeed glad that this addition has been made to our evangelical 
literature, and feel sure that the book will receive a cordial welcome not 
only from readers within the Baptist denomination to which Dr. Truett 
belonged, but also from people of evangelical persuasion in all the Churches. 

The publishers have done their part well. The book is attractive in 
format and remarkably free from typographical blemish. 


Edinburgh. G. N. M. COoLLins. 


Protestant Biblical Interpretation. A Textbook of Hermeneutics for Con- 
servative Protestants. By Bernard Ramm, B.D., Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Bethel College and Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. (W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 1950. xv, 197 pp. $2.25.) 


We take great pleasure in bringing this valuable work to the attention of 
Bible students in this country. Dr. Ramm writes as one who whole- 
heartedly accepts the classical Protestant doctrine of the authority of 
Scripture, and his exposition of the principles on which Scripture should 
be interpreted is marked by great good judgment as well as sound scholar- 
ship and an appreciation of the spiritual importance of the subject. He 
maintains the primacy of the literal sense of Scripture; any other form of 
interpretation—typological or devotional, for example, for which due 
room is made—must be subservient to the plain meaning of the words in 
their original context. The same standards are applied to the interpreta- 
tion of Biblical prophecy and apocalyptic. In this field Professor Ramm 
concludes that the literal sense points to a pre-millennial interpretation, 
but his sound principles of exegesis forbid any running away into dispensa- 
tional excesses. There is a useful chapter on the interpretation of parables. 

The main schools of interpretation are reviewed in a historical survey; 
the author’s suggestion that there was a hiatus in fresh Biblical interpreta- 
tion between the demise of the school of Antioch and the eve of the 
Reformation should be corrected by reference to the wealth of material 
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provided by Miss Beryl Smalley in The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages. The twelfth-century Victorines, for example, were at one with 
Dr. Ramm in according primacy to the literal sense. 

The book may be obtained through the Evangelical Publishers of 
Toronto, Canada. 


An Exposition of the Song of Solomon. By Ella Arjenette Rust, B.D., Th.D., 
Litt.D. (E. W. Porter, 811 Thirteenth Street, Worthington, Minn., 
U.S.A. 1950. 176 pp.) 


Many Christians of eminent sanctity, as is well known, have found their 
souls richly fed by the devotional use of the Song of Songs. But here as 
elsewhere in the Bible we must have some understanding of the primary 
purport of the words before we can draw spiritual lessons from them. 
Dr. Rust believes that the real meaning of the Song is to be found in terms 
of the mystical union between Christ and the individual believing soul, 
and she supplies a verse-by-verse commentary in accordance with this 
interpretation. The commentary is devout, but does not seem to rest upon 
first-hand acquaintance with the Hebrew text, and we doubt whether many 
of the comments, excellent as they are in themselves, bear any real relation 
to the intention of the poem which they aim at expounding. 


Darkness Visible. A Revelation and Interpretation of Freemasonry. By 
Walton Hannah. (Augustine Press, 46-48 Princedale Road, London, 
W. 11. 1952. 228 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Enough is commonly known about Freemasonry outside Masonic 
circles to make it clear that in form at least it can be classified under the 
familiar myth-and-ritual pattern, its myth recording, and its ritual re- 
enacting, the untimely death of Hiram, the architect of Solomon’s temple 
(1 Kings vii. 13 ff.), while the whole ceremonial is an act of worship to the 
Great Architect of the Universe. Whether this is merely an archaic form, 
the real substance being that of a friendly society, or whether the mystery- 
religion element is of the essence of the craft, is a relevant question for 
those who are concerned about the compatibility of Freemasonry and 
Christianity. 

Mr. Hannah, an Anglican clergyman, contributed an article to Theology 
in January, 1951, entitled “‘ Should a Christian be a Freemason?” He 
maintained that the Great Architect venerated in the craft is another 
deity than the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that it is 
accordingly ‘* perplexing, to say the least of it, to understand the position 
of those who can lead in the recitation of the Creed on Sundays and 
partake of these strange mysteries on week-days.”” This led to an animated 
correspondence, at the end of which Dr. Vidler, the Editor of Theology, 
concluded that there was “ a prima facie case for an inquiry into the matter 
by a commission of theologians”. And, as we know, the subject was 
debated in the Church Assembly in June, 1951. 

The book now before us is an expansion of Mr. Hannah’s thesis. He 
points out first that information about Masonic ritual is not so inac- 
cessible to non-Masons as is popularly believed; for one thing, there is 
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“no effective check on the public sale of printed rituals’. Among the 
authors whom Mr. Hannah quotes are acknowledged authorities on the 
craft. And about half the volume is devoted to a bona fide reproduction 
of the ritual of the three degrees. His conclusion is that Freemasonry is in 
essence a syncretistic mystery religion, and therefore logically incom- 
patible with Christianity, though he is convinced, of course, of the personal 
sincerity of the individual Christian Freemason. 

Mr. Hannah’s critics maintain that the ritual element in the craft is not 
taken seriously by Freemasons, that it is (as one of them has put it) a 
sort of pantomine, and that Freemasonry should be judged by its moral 
and social character. But there is a further consideration. As Dr. Vidler 
has said, ‘‘ some clear guidance is needed concerning the prior question 
whether or under what conditions a Christian is justified in joining a 
society that has secrets bearing on faith or morals about which he is not 
supposed to know anything beforehand and about which he is not at 
liberty to consult an impartial adviser afterwards.’ In the reviewer’s 
judgment, clear guidance on a matter of this kind is given by St. Paul in 
the first clause of 2 Cor. vi. 14. 


Church Organ Accompaniment. By Marmaduke P. Conway, Late Organist 
and Master of the Choristers of Ely Cathedral. (Canterbury Press, 
33 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 1952. 152 pp. 9s. 6d.) 


Dr. Conway has written this useful book “‘ to provide young organists, 
both amateur and professional, with suggestions, and possibly some 
ideals, for one of the most important branches of their work ”’. It will be 
of chief use for organists in the Church of England, but other church 
organists too will profit by reading it. The opening chapters give a 
historical survey of the place of music in worship. In considering the 
necessary qualifications of the accompanist he pays attention to the sense 
of the hymns as well to the sound. He deals with such tricky matters as 
the “‘ giving out” of tunes, speed, pauses, long gathering notes, descants 
and faux-bourdons, and final Amens. As regards these last, “ it seems 
reasonable to suggest that they should be sung after a verse which is a 
doxology, or one which is a prayer. On the other hand, a mere statement 
such as ‘ Solid joys and lasting treasure None but Zion’s children know’ 
followed by ‘ Amen’ is meaningless and should be avoided ’’. Hints are 
given for the organ accompaniment of Handel’s Messiah and Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah in place of an orchestra, and a final chapter gives short notes on the 
musical treatment of each psalm in the Prayer Book version of the Psalter. 


The Journal of George Fox. A Revised Edition by John L. Nickalls. With 
an Epilogue by Henry J. Cadbury and an Introduction by Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall. (Cambridge University Press, 1952. xlviii, 789 pp. 21s. net.) 


No more fitting way of marking the tercentenary of the Society of Friends 
could have been chosen than the re-issue of George Fox’s Journal, which 
is here presented to us in a critically restored text, sufficiently modernized 
to appeal to the general reader of to-day. While the religious value of the 
Journal is paramount, it is almost equalled by its significance as a social 
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document and as a narrative of sheer human interest. Fox, no doubt, was 
a difficult man to get on with, but we cannot wonder that Oliver Cromwell 
said to him, “‘ If thou and I were but an hour in a day together we should 
be nearer one to the other ” (p. 199). Yet “* Oliver Protector ” refused the 
fulness of light which Fox offered him, and Fox accounts for the dis- 
honouring of his dead body after the Restoration by the fact that he 
failed to keep the promise which he made to God at Dunbar, that if he 
were granted victory there “‘ he would take away tithes or else let him be 
rolled into his grave with infamy ” (p. 394). Fox was certainly over- 
inclined to discern particular judgments, especially on those who opposed 
him and other Friends.. But none can mistake his moral earnestness and 
his power of detail observation and graphic, racy narration. More than 
once we are struck by the resemblance between his story and the Acts of 
the Apostles; his experience at Ulverston in 1652, for example (pp. 127 f.), 
is remarkably similar to Paul’s at Lystra (Acts xiv. 19 f.). But the whole 
Journal clamours to be quoted: better still, to be read right through. 

Fox’s own narrative is completed by a forty-page epilogue on “* George 
Fox’s Later Years ” by the eminent American Friend, Dr. H. J. Cadbury. 
The volume is copiously indexed. 


Arcana Revelata. Ein Bundel Nieuw-Testamentische Studién aangeboden 
an Prof. Dr. F. W. Grosheide ter Gelegenheid van zijn zevenstigste 
Verjaardag. (J. H. Kok, Kampen. 1951. 190 pp. 6.90 fi.) 


Arcana Revelata is described in its sub-title as “a collection of New 
Testament studies presented to Prof. Dr. F. W. Grosheide on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday ’’. Professor Grosheide, as many of our readers 
know, has held for nearly forty years the New Testament Chair in the Free 
University of Amsterdam. In this volume sixteen of his colleagues and 
students contribute in his honour studies in a variety of New Testament 
subjects. L. Batelaan writes on Paul’s struggle against syncretism, E. P. 
Groenewald on Christian brotherhood according to the Scriptures, 
N. J. Hommes on “‘ Let a woman keep silence in the church ”’, J. L. Koole 
on “ Thy word is truth’, P. G. Kunst on prayer and fasting, H. M. Matter 
on “ So all Israel shall be saved ”, R. J. van der Meulen on the actualization 
of Antichrist, H. Mulder on Theophilus the “‘ God-fearer ”, H. N. Ridderbos 
on freedom and law in the Epistle to the Galatians, R. Schippers on 
worship and ethics in the New Testament, G. Sevenster on Acts and the 
problem of the nearness of the Parousia, C. Stam on the conclusion of 
Matthew’s gospel, N. B. Stonehouse on the elders and the living beings in 
the Apocalypse, H. J. W. Westerink on the kingdom of heaven in Matthew, 
J. de Zwaan on work which does not go out of date (some basic contribu- 
tions to textual criticism), and H. C. Rutgers on Professor Grosheide’s 
connection with the Netherlands Bible Society. 

The volume closes with a list of Professor Grosheide’s publications. 


The contributions are in Dutch, except Professor Groenewald’s, which 
is in Afrikaans, and Professor Stonehouse’s, which is in English. Professor 
Stonehouse bases an exegetical study of Rev. v. 9 f. on a critical textual 
examination of the passage, and concludes that the elders and living 
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creatures are “‘ ‘ throne-attendants of God’ who remain near the throne 
* where they have to give expression to the royal majesty of Jehovah, both 
by their presence and their unceasing praise ’ ’’—quoting Geerhardus Vos’s 
description of the cherubim. 


The Faith and Hope of the Future. By Thomas Houghton. (Sovereign 
Grace Advent Testimony, 9 Milnthorpe Road, London, W. 4. 1952. 
144 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The author of this work, who died in January, 1951, at the age of 92, 
was a former contributor to this QUARTERLY, and was well known to many 
Evangelical readers as Editor for thirty-four years of The Gospel Magazine. 
As Simon of Cyrene was more readily identified to the second Christian 
generation as the father of Alexander and Rufus, so a younger generation 
of Evangelicals will know where they are if we say that'the Rev. Thomas 
Houghton was the father of Bishop Frank Houghton and the Rev. A. T. 
Houghton, the former of whom contributes a Foreword to this volume. 

In the early days of his ministry, Mr. Houghton came under the influence 
of B. W. Newton, and from that time onward he embraced and expounded 
the prophetic teaching maintained by the Sovereign Grace Advent Testi- 
mony. This teaching combines the doctrines of grace with a simple 
premillennial futurism which rejects the familiar dispensationalist scheme 
with its secret rapture and postponed kingdom theories. The present 
volume gathers together twenty papers, arranged in logical order, dealing 
with these subjects, and provides an all-round eschatological outline. 
The papers are abundantly supplied with Scripture references, and the 
volume is well indexed. Mr. G. H. Fromow has written a short bio- 
graphical appreciation of the author. We heartily endorse Bishop Frank 
Houghton’s words: “I trust that the reading of these addresses will 
stimulate many to procure the books to which reference is made, but above 
all, to seek the illumination of the Holy Spirit Himself in a deeper study 
of the Book which is the only infallible source of knowledge concerning 
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‘ things to come’. 


Salvation and Behaviour. The Epistle to the Romans i-viii; xii-xv. By 
W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. (London: Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1952. 
104 pp. 5s. 6d. net.) 


This attractive little volume contains the text of the Bible Readings 
which Dr. Scroggie gave at the Keswick Convention in July, 1952. In 
them he expounded two of the main divisions of the Epistle to the Romans: 
chapters i to viii (Salvation) and xii to xv (Behaviour). The former division 
is further sub-divided into “‘ The Christian Message " (Condemnation and 
Justification) and “* The Christian Life ’ (Sanctification and Glorification) ; 
the latter into “ Paths of Duty” and “ Principles of Action”. Dr. 
Scroggie’s well-known gifts of lucid exposition and illustration of Scripture 
are given full play in these readings, and young Christians in particular 
will find this a very useful handbook to the study of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 





